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VAR?’S REBEL CAVALRY, AFTER THEIR SUCCESSFUL RAID INTO PENNSYLVANIA, ESCAPING WITH THEIR STOLEN HORSES INTO VIRGINIA BY THE LOWER FORDS OF THE POTOMAC, SUNDAY, OCTOBER 12, 
FROM A SKETCH BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST, MR. F, H. SCHELL,—PAGE 865, 
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Barnum’s American Museum. 
Coe TROPICAL FISH swimming in Se Aquaria, 
are geen Sait Cree SPLENDID Di AMA TIC PERFORM 
AN daily, at 3 and 7} o’clock P, M. 


Attention! Agents and Canvacsers! 
would call the attention of Book Agents and Can- 


vassers to the Advertisement of our Subscription Department 
on last page, headed “ Agents Wanted, etc.” . 
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Books for Review, etc., must be addressed to 


Al Comm ns ’ 
K Lkstir, 19 Gity Hall Square, New York. 








To the Literary Public. 

Gensiderable sums have been paid to foreign authors tor the mght 
of publishing their productions in this country simultaneously with 
their appeerance abroad. We believe that proportionate inducements 
will call out, in the United States, taleat in all respects equal to that 
which is displayed in the foreign productions so eagerly caught up 
and reprinted here; and that in the country of Irving, Cooper, Haw- 
therne and Holmes the field of Fiction offers as wide a range and as 
hopeful promise as in any part of the world. In this belief, as well 
as te seeure to our readers something truly original and indigenous, 
the Publisher of this paper offers 


$5,000 
far the Best Original Novel, of a length to fill, as nearly as may be, 


76 sof Franx Lusuie’s ILLustRATED NEWSPAPER; su ee 
and seene atthe discretion of the author. To be sent in on or before 


the lst of May, 1863 
$1,000 


for the Best Original Tale, to fill about 26 pages of Frank LEsLin’s 
ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER; subject and scene at discretion of 
author; to be sent in on or before the Ist of January, 1863. 


$100 
for the Best Short Tale of from one to two pages of Frank LESLIE’s 
ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER to be sent in or before the Ist of Novem- 
be 3.1862, 

$50 


for the Second Best Short Tale as above. 
N. B —Should any of the product 02s sent in, not receiving a prize, 


be regarded as of value for publication, the Proprietor of this — 


will open tiations with their authors for their purchase. Those 
not aceepted will be scrupulously returned to their authors, with 


strictest reserve. 
All produetions should be directed to Frank Les.ie, 19 City Hall 
fquare, N. Y., and indorsed “‘ Prize.’ 
We respectfully request our brethren of the press, not less for 
the sake of American Literature and American Authors than for our 
uwn, to give publicity to the above offer. 


Review of the Situation. 


Two hundred thousand National troops, men ready to fight 
and eager to finish up the war and return to their homes, 
lie listlessly, through all this glorious October weather, on 
the banks of the Potomac, the victims of that ‘ masterly 
jnactivity” and incomprebensible strategy which has given 
us another year of war, and promises another, and yet 
gmother. One slavish apologist for the inaction tells us that 
the army is waiting—‘‘for shoes!” Another, that it is 
waiting ‘‘ for frost to harden the roads!” Last year, it will 
be remembered, during the precious days wherein it was 
both possible and easy to have crushed the enemy in his 
ridiculous fortifications before Washington, the army was 
kept waiting ‘‘ for the leaves to fall,” until Virginia became 
a slough of mud, and then, of course, it was no longer possi- 
ble to move. Less than six weeks are left us before the 
‘* sacred soil of Virginia” will again become impassable for an 
advancing army. How much depends on the proper im- 
provement of these six, short, precious weeks! Itis doubt- 
fal if the country can survive the disaster of another winter 
passed as last winter was passed, with the enemy within 
sight of the capitol. The world will say, and will have a 
right to say, that’the Government which has so signally 
fniled to vindicate its power, and after a year of unprece- 
dented, exertion and expenditure, has failed to drive the 
enemy away from the gates of its capitol, has no right to 
prolong a hopeless contest, and is bound to recognize Southern 
independence. We believe that the question of the integ- 
rity of the country is involved in the events of the next six 
weeks in Virginia. Unless the enemy is driven back in con- 
fusion from before Washington, and the rebel capital forced 
to surrender, before the winter sets in, our cause may be 
considered, if not wholly lost, almost hopelessly imperilled. 
Every one kiléws and feels it. Every letter from our soldiers 
is saddened with this conviction, and yet the leaden weight 
of Inaction still rests on tne army of the Potomac. It is 
frue we read of an occasional languid reconnoissance, and 
how commanding Generals have sent for their families, and 
are treated to the old, solemn, mysterious predictions of 
some grand movement on foot, which, ‘‘ for obvious reasons, 
cannot be more particularly explained!” Meanwhile the 
heart of the nation chills and dies; the rebellion takes 
courage, and the enemies of the Republic become bold and 
insolent. 

Turning to the West, the prospect, is scarcely less cheer- 
ing. Buell is folldwing Bragg at a respectful distance, and 
the latter retires with the deliberation necessary to secure 
the rich booty which it seems was a principal object of his 
contemptuous march past Buell into Kentucky. The tele- 
graph, it is true, has been freighted for two weeks with 
ionstrous lies about battles never fought, and victories 
never won. Reduced to fact, a single battle has been fought, 
that of Perryville, on the 8th of October, which was bravely 
fought by an inferior National against a superior rebel force, 
and was a victory for the former, in so far as the latter was 
repulsed. The loss was about equal on both sides, and there 
was no result gained commensurate with the cost. But 
even this demonstration of energy seems to-have disturbed 
Gen. Buell, who, it is alleged, was close by with the main 
body of his army, and might have converted the fight into a 
decisive victory. As a warning against such improprieties 
as attacking the rebels, he is reported to have put Gens. 
McCovk and Rousseau, who fought the ight of Perryville, 








under arrest. When will our subordinate Generals lear 
not to disturb the rebel commanders when they are quietly 
retreating? Buell did not-do it at) Bowling Green, nor did 
Halleck at Corinth, nor McClellan at Manassas and Antie- 
tam! Let these officers who think this is a real war be- 
ware! 

The only genuine success in the West, or which seems 
likely to have any decided or decisive effect on the campaign, 
is that of Gen. Rosecrans at Iuka, Corinth and the Hatchie. 
These battles were each and all substantial Union vic- 
tories, and have effectually discomfited and demoralized 
the armies of Van Dorn, Price and Lovell. It is hardly pos- 
sible that these leaders can again get together or equip a 
force sufficiently strong to resist the Union army if it should 
commence the novelty of an offensive movement. The pre- 
sent seems a favorable moment for Gen. Grant to undertake 
the reduction of Vicksburg, which, it is conceded on all 
hands, must be mainly effected by a land force from the 
rear. The rebel possession of this position, controlling as 
it does the navigation of the Mississippi, practically nulli- 
fies the achievement at Island No. 10, and the victory be- 
fore Memphis. 

The advance of Bragg and Kirby Smith into Kentucky, 
and of Van Dorn and Price on the National force at Corinth, 
in the latter part of September, seems to have inspired the 
rebels in Tennessee, ani! they concentrated in considerable 
numbers around Nashville#held by a smali garrison under 
Gen. Negley. On the 27th of September, affirming that they 
were in overwhelming force, they summoned him to surren- 
der, which of course, ‘he declined to do. In fact, so far 
from surrendering, he carefully reconnoitred the enemy in 
his position at Lavergne, and on the night of the 6th of 
October quietly surprised and routed him with heavy loss. 
The rebels were under the command of Maj.-Gen. Anderson, 
Gen. Forrest and Goy. Harris. 

The most unpleasant news of the week 1s that of the ope- 
rations of the rebel privateer, or rather of the pirate rebel 
steamer Alabama, in the neighborhood of the Azores, where 
she has captured and burned nearly a dozen American ves- 
sels, chiefly whalers, containing property valued at upwards 
of a million of dollars. This vessel, under the designation 
of ‘‘No. 290,” was built by Mr. Laing, a member of the 
British Parliament, in Liverpool, with the full cognizanee 
of her character and purposes by the British Government. 
She sailed openly from that port, under the command of 
Capt. Semmes, formerly of the ‘‘Samter,” and with the ex- 
ception of a few of the officers. is wholly manned by English- 
men. She has never been in American waters, and carries 
the British flag until within reach of her unsuspecting vic- 
tims, when she runs up the ‘rebel rag,” captures the un- 
armed vessel, robs it of its moveable valuables, reserves it 
until night and then sets it on fire. The object of this is to 
entice other ships to approach, which they do in the hope 
and desire of relieving the crew of the burning vessel. The 
Alabama hovers close by, and if any of the ships coming on 
this humane errand are American, captures them, rifies 
them, and on the succeeding night treats them to a similar 
fate. The origin of this ship and all its relations and con- 
duct only go to prove what we have known already, the 
utter hypocrisy of Great Britain in its pretences of ‘ neu- 
trality,” its hatred of the United States, its active sympathy 
with rebellion, and its uttef unscrupulousness. The rebels 
are not only allowed to fit out vessels to prey on American 
commerce, in British ports, but they are encouraged and 
fostered in their nefarious purposes—for no one knows bet- 
ter than the English Government, that all the naval opera- 
tions of the rebels can have no effect on the decision of the 
war, and can only result in individual suffering and ruin. 
To show how unblushingly this violation not only of neu- 
trality but of good neighborhood is carried on in Great 
Britain, we copy the following paragraphs, the first from a 
Glasgow, the second from a Liverpool paper : 


“The paddle-wheel steamer Pacific, lately belonging to the Galway 
Company, which has been lying in our docks for some months, and has 
just been sold, is now fitting out in the docks, it is said, for a voyage to 
the West Indies, but a strong impression prevails that she is bought 
for the Confederate States.” 


“CarGo TO RuN THE BLOCKADE.—Wanted, a party to provide a 
portion of the cargo for a fast sailing vessel of 300 tons, to run one of 
the blockaded ports. Address, Box —, Manchester.” 

A question has arisen if the British Government be not 
liable to reclamations from our own, on account of the pro- 
ceedings of the Alabama. That vesselis essentially British ; 
she was built and fitted out in England; her register, if she 
has any (and if not, she is a pirate) is British; her crew is 
British; and she sails generally under the British flag. She 
has never undergone the process of naturalization in 
American waters. We trust that as soon as our iron-clad 
fleet is inreadiness and good fighting order, that the question 
may be opened in a direct manner with our “ neutral” vili- 
fiers and the aiders and abettors of the rebellion in England. 
We strongly suspect that the Roanoke or the Ironsides could 
make a distinct appeal to the boasted British sense of fair- 
play and justice; with broadsides on, in the Mersey or the 
Thames. 


—<—_ -— — 


The People of England. 


In speaking of the feeling in England regarding this 
country, we have always distinguished between that enter- 
tained by the oligarchy which governs it, and of which the 
London TJimes, Post and Herald are the exponents, and that 
entertained by the people of England, and whose sympa- 
thies find expression in the London News, Star and Spec- 
tator. The justice of this discrimination is illustrated in 
the proceedings of a meeting called at Staleybridge, in the 
interests of the rebellion and in favor of English interven- 
tion in our affairs. Mr. J. M. Mason, the so-called ‘ Con- 
federate Ambassador,” wrote a letter to the meeting, which 
was presided over by the Mayor of Staleybridge. A reso- 
lation was moved to the effect that the distress prevailing 
in the manufacturing districts. of England was due to the 
American war, and that the British Government would con- 
sequently be justified in taking any steps to bring that war 
to an end. This resolution was supported by several speak- 
ers, but before it could be put, a Mr. Hodson, a working 





Man, moved to substitute’ a resolution declaring—‘‘ That, in 
the opinion of this meeting, the distress prevailing in the 
manufacturing districts is mainly owing to the rebellion of 
the Southern States against the American Constitution.” 
This amendment was carried by a vote of more than a hun- 
dred to one, and the friends of the rebellion retired discom- 
fited and humiliated, taking Mr. Mason’s letter away with 
them. ‘The sentiment of the people of England is right, 
but it finds only a feeble expression in the Government, 
which is animated by profound jealousy and deadly hate 
of this country. 


~~ 


Postage Stamps Again. 

Mr. PosTMAasTeER WAKEMAN has undertaken to expound 
the law as regards postage stamps, and tells us that “by 
law they can be used only for the payment of postage.” The 
Postmaster evidently does not know what he is talking about. 
The law of July 17, 1862, which we subjoin, not only aufhor- 
izes the use of ‘‘ postage and_other stamps of the United 
States,” but makes them legal tender. The language of the 
law cannot be mcre explicit: 


Be it enacted, Gc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be and he is 
hereby directed to furnish tu the Assistant Treasurers and such desig- 
nated depositaries of the United States as may be \y him selected, in 
such sums as he may deem expedient, the pos‘age or other st ‘mps of the 
United States, to be exchanged by them on application for United States 
nctes; and from and after the Ist day of August next such stumps shall 
be received in payment of #11 dues to the United States less than five 
dollars, and shall be received in exchange for United States notes 
when presented to any Assis'ant Treasurer, or any d signated deposi- 
tary selected as aforesaid, in sums not less than five dollars. 








Proportions of Free Negroes North and South. 

In opposing the late Proclamation of the President, it 
has been assumed that the emancipation of the slaves in 
conformity with it would have the effect ot overrunning the 
North with negroes. This assumption has been rather 
strangely accepted by those who ought to know better, and 
has been used, only too successfully in some instances, by 
demagogues to excite the hostility of the ignorant and un- 
thinking portion of our population against the negroes, 
whose labor, it is alleged, would be brought. through eman- 
cipation, into damaging and humiliating competition with 
theirs. Now, the negro, besides being of ‘strong local at- 
tachments, and indisposed to leave the spot where he was 
born, is essentially an agriculturalist, that is to say, is best 
adapted for the simpler varieties of labor on the farm and 
the plantation. He is indisposed to adopt, even if he have 
the capacity, mechanical and other pursuits requiring appli- 
cation and study, and for that reason, as well as from consi- 
derations of climate, prefers Southern latitudes, and 
plantation life. We are told that of the many thousands of 
freed negroes at and around Port Royal, not a dozen have 
signified the least desire to go North, or leave the vicinage 
of their birth. 

A strong and conclusive proof of the truth of these ob- 
servations is furnished from the fact that the free negro 
population in the Slave States is greater than in the Free 
States—showing that, notwithstanding in the Slave States 
his rights are more circumscribed than in the Free, and that 
he is there subjected to the most rigorous and o:fensive 
police regulations, the negro still prefers a Southern home. 
In Massachusetts the negro enjoys equal rights with the 
white citizen, is entitled to vote, has free admission to the 
schools, etc.; yet, with all these advantages, he prefers to 
live in Maryland, South Carolina or Louisiana, for, accord- 
ing to the census, while we find only 9,454 free negroes in 
Massachusetts, there are 83,718 in Maryland, 9,648 in South 
Carolina, and 18,638 in Louisiana. 

Taking the country at large, there were, in 1860, 259,078 
free negroes in the Slave States, or one to every 324 white 
inhabitants; and only 222,745 in the Free States, or one to 
every 85 inhabitants. Jn other words, the free negroes are 
relatively almost three times as numerous in the South as in 
the North. 

Reason and experience, as well as irrefragable statistics, 
go to show, therefore, that if emancipation were to become 
general in the South, the freed negroes would not emigrate 
North: bui, on the contrary, that the tendency would be 
Southward on the part of the negroes already in the North. 

Such being the case, the man who seeks to-oppose the 
policy of the Government by dressing up the bugbear of a 
negro invasion, or who endeavors to excite the laboring 
classes to violence under the pretence of a possible depres- 
sing competition between free negro and white labor, is 
certainly either a fool or a demagogue—probably a traitor 
and a sympathiser with the rebellion. 


The Carte de Visite. 

THERE are few periods of a peaceable man’s life more de- 
serving the proverbial name of wn mauvais quart @hewre than the 
space of time he is beguiled into spending in a photographer’s studio. 
Of itself, the attempt to select your own best expression of couute- 
nance is a perplexing effort ; and the consciousness that the face you put 
on, whatever it may be, will be the one by which, in all future time, all 
who look into your friends’ albums will know you, does not diminish 
the embarrassment. You havé a vague impression that to look smiling 
is ridiculous, and to look solemn is still more so, You desire to look 
intelligent, but you are hampered by a fear of looking sly. You would 
wish to look as if you were not sitting for your picture; but the effort 
to do so only fills your mind more completely with the melancholy 
cons-iousness that you are. Adl these conflicting feeliags, pressing 
upon your mind at the critical moment, are very painful; but they are 
terribly aggravated by the well-meant interposition of the photo- 
grapher, ‘To pre: ent a tremulous motion of your head, which the be- 
wiidered state of your feelings renders only too probable, he wedges it 
into a horrible instrument called a head-rest, which gives you exaetly 
the appearance as if somebovy was holding on to your hair behind. In 
such a situation you may be pardoned if a somewhat blank leok comes 
over your usually intelligent features. The photographer of course 
sees this defect, and does his best to remedy it by a little cheerful ex- 
hortation; but uaturaliy with no other result than that of making mat 
ters much worse. “Just a little expression in your countenance, if you 
please, sir~perhaps if you could smile,” is a most distressing admoni 
tion to receive at such a moment, just when you know that the photo 
grapher has his hand upon the csp. if you are weak enough to listen 
to him, and extemporize “a little expyession,” you come out upon thé 
plate with a horrible leer, looking like the Artful Dodger in the act of 
relating his exploits. If, as is more probable, you are too much ab. 
eorbed in the uncomfortableness of your own position to regard his ox- 
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hortations, you are immortalized with an expression of agonized stern- 
ness upon your features, unpleasantly suggestive of a painful internal 
disorder. There is always too much of the studio in these carte de 
visite portraits. We do not merely refer to the extraordinary back- 
grounds which some of these operators employ. Why a respectable 
old lady is to be represented as sitting without her bonnet in a chair 
placed upon a Brussels carpet in the middle of a terraced garden, is al- 
ways very perplexing; and it is equally difficult to understand what the 
foundation can be for the theory, which seems to have possessed the 
minds of several of the photographers, that the middle-aged men of 
America generally spen@their lives leaning against a Corinthian pillar, 
with a heavy curtain flapping about their legs, turning their backs to a 
magnificent view, and obviously standing in a gightful draught. But 
the studio shows itself, not only in the accessories, but in the very face 
of the sitter, The whole scene is reflected there. The irritation of the 
head rest, the despairing desire to iulfil the operator’s injunctions, the 
ill-humor at having been placed in an uncomfortable or unbecoming at. 
titude,and the consciousness that that attitude is being photographed— 
all speak in the face of the sitter, aad communicate a very unflattering 
likeness of himtothe world. Many shades of distress cross the face of 
a man who is sitting to be painted; but the painter is not forced to copy 
them. ‘The camera is too slow to be able to be so truthful with impu- 
nity. Portrait photography will be very far from its perfection until 
the apparatus is rapid enough to take the sitter unawares, 
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Toe True ReGimen.—Ex-Governor Hamilton Fish, in a 
letter recently published, indicates the proper regimen for rebels and 
traitors ‘‘ here and elsewhere :” 


“ Disloyalty and treason are not wholly confined to the South, and if 
traitors have not been persecuted, if spies have not been hanged, and il 
deserters have not been shot, it has not been for want of subjects. 
With active war, the Nation needs also equally active justice. The 
exemplary punishment of a few disloyal men, the hanging of a few 
spies, and the shoo.ing of a few deserters would have a most salutary 
influence, and would afford a most welcome aud much-needed assurance 
of earnestness in the search of peace in the proper direction—worta all 
the incarcerations (numerous as th y have been) in Forts Lafayette and 
Warren, and elsewhere, and effective beyond all the “ oaths of allegiance” 
that the ingeruity of man can devise or that all the officers of G »vern- 
ment can administer iu a lifetime. In times like these there is virtue in 
hemp and in cold lead judiciously and judicially administered, and we 
have experiented grievous cruelty and wrovg in excessive leniency 
shown to the guilty.” 





Gen. BuTLeR.—The rumor that Gen. Butler was to be 
superseded has had the effect to call out the real sentiment of the people, 
and his most bitter enemies are among the first to express their regrets 
at the possibility of such an event, They all admit that since the 
General has been in New Orleans the police of the city has been perfect, 
that life was never safer, thaton the whole, justice has been adminis- 
tered on broad and liberal principles, and the most difficult people in the 
world to govern have been satisfied. If the remarkable administraivive 
qualities possessed by Gen. Butler are needed nearer the Nationa: 
Capital, the people there would sacri’ ce their own feeliugs for the Na- 
tioual welfare; but if this is not the case, then he should be left master 
and Military-Commandant of New Orleans, the only thing gained to the 
glory of our cause, after along year of disaster and defeat; for, startling 
as it may appear, if with our reverses on the Potomac, we could not call 
the mouth of the Mississippi ours, we should be poor indeed. 





A RECENT Richmond paper, in speaking of the devastation 
caused to the State-of Virginia by the invasion of the National armies, 
declares that 30,000 slaves have been lost to theirowners. Inthe States 
of Tennessee, Kentucky, Arkansas and Missouri, so many have not 
been lost, but probably half the number. In South Carolina, Georgia 
and Louisiana, we may safely assume that half as many more have been 
released from bondage. These calculations give a grand total of 60,000 
slaves wholly lost to Southern masters by reason of the war. These 
slaves, at a valuation of $500 each, represent a wealth of $30,000,000, 





Tue following paragraph is from the Atlsnta (Georgia) 
Confederacy : 

“ We must ‘ fight the devil’ with fire by arming our negroes to fight 
the Yankees. ‘There is no doubt that in Georgia alone we could pick up 
10,000 negroes that would rejoice in meeting 15,000 Yankees in deadly 
conflict. We would be willing almost to risk the fate of the South in 
such an encounter in an open field.” 





THE DisMissaL OF MaJor Key.—This officer was dismissed 
from the service, not long ago, under the direct order of the President. 
for affirming, in conversation, that ‘“ the game” for the Nation..1 Generals 
was not to fight and crush the rebels, but to prevent either army from 
getting much the advantage of the other, until exhausted, when a com- 
promise would be made and slavery saved, The President called Major 
Key before him, who was unable to deny the language imputed to him, 
whereupon the Presiient made a minute of the interview, and indorsed 
on it: 

* In my view itis wholly inadmissible for any gentleman holding a 
militayy commission from the United States to utter such sentiments as 
Major Key is within proved to have done. Therefore let Major John J. 
Key be forthwith dismissed from the military service of the United 
States. A. LINCOLN.” 





A WESTERN cofrespondent correctly indicates one great 
cause of the slowness of Gen. Buell’s movement and consequent ir. 
efliciency. He says: ‘ One of the great difficulties with Buell’s army 
is its enormceus and unwieldy train; very like that of an Asiatic army. 
Buell had 1,800 wagons, which, if each occupied 50 feet, would make 18 
miles, I am told that in fact the train yas 25 miles long. Now, I assert 
that not more than one-third that number was at all necessary. The 
residue should have been left at Nashville. Why bring it to the Ohio? 
The result was that Gen. Buell did not cut off the rebels.” 





Tue Cincinnati Hnguirer having expressed its matured 
convictions that the murderous practices of the guerillas should be 
“ frowned down,” the Providence Journal asks: » 

‘Ts not that a little too severe treatment fer ‘ our misguided brethren ? 
uppens it should irritate them? Would it not be better to coax them 
down ? 





STRAGGLING.—Officers present at the battle of Antietam 
state that not less than 15,000 of our soldiers dropped out of the ranks 
and fell to the rear, while the columns wcre advancing on the enemy. 
It is to be hoped that the President will not longer, through a mistaken 
clemency, which is unjust to the brave men who bear the brunt of our 
battles, ‘withhold his assent to the proposed order of the War Depart- 
ment, which will give to all commissioned officers the right to cut or 
shoot down any cowards who may be found leaving the ranks while in 
face of the enemy. 





Tue Last Horr.—The attempts which have been made, 
all too successfully, to revive party lines and partisan animosities in the 
North, have given “‘ aid and comfort to the enemy,” who regard a “ di- 
vided North” as an assurance: cf their final success. Let those who love 
their country more than party ponder on these words from the Rich- 
mond Enquirer, the acknowledged organ of the rvbellion in the 
Southe'n Capitol: 

“The bitterness and animosity sg between the parties is daily 
increasing in intensity; and this state of things alone, without a con- 
flict, must obstruct seriously, if not absolutely defeat any efficient proge- 
eution of the war. Ifthe conflict of arms occur, th war between the 
North and Seuth is ended, The Confederacy is accomplished.” 





Tue business of supplying the rebels with arms from the 
English workshops still goes on. But for the favor with which the 
Engl sh Government regard the Southern rebellion, and the encourage- 
ment thas given to break our blocka!e by introducing supplies into the 
rebel ports, the war must before this have been brought to an end by 
the mere destitution of the Southern troops in the important matter of 
weapons. 





Mr. Orestes A. BRownson, in the iast number of his 
Review, has an article on Mr. Seward, whom he calls “ our jaunty Sears 
tary of Stute=2 hubs copy of fhe pretent English Prime Ministr 


9 ' 
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Tae Losses aT Perryvitte.—The Louisville corres- 
pondent of the Herald gives the following statement of the numbers 
engaged and the losses in the recent battle of Perryville, Ky.: 


Forces engaged—rebel.....+sscccececcccnvcvessseeeees s40,000 
Wei cccvccecce 0 0genecopegececsseseesicscoese meee 


Casualties. Killed. Wounded, Total. 
EsMncb0n se cvesosnccceseseceesséc Gee 2,300 2,900 
PUNKS 634d 5.00 snd gsonntvdera acc 2,000 3,300 





Ovr Spy System.—The causes of National non-success 
are gradually becoming apparent. We have more ihan once alluded to 
the profound ignorance which rules in our armies as to the force and 
position of the enemy, in great part due to a deficient spy system. Our 
remarks find special confirmation in the army correspondence of the 
World: 

“ The fundamental error of the campaign thus far is one wh'ch is 
mainly the cause of this battle—our ignorance of the enemy’s location. 
Our spy system, if we have any, is lamentably at fault.” 





GRATIFYING FOR THE STOCKHOLDERS.—Thie receipts of 
the Erie Railroad Company for the year ending the 30th of September 
were $7,748,582, against $5,617,474 the previous year. Charles Minot, 
the Superintendent, is a most valuable adjunet to this railroad. 





Sv. VINcENT DE Paut.—Messrs. Tiffany & Co., with their 
usual liberality, have presented to the ladies of this Society a beautiful 
sword, in furtherance of their sixth annual festival, held in the City 
Assembly Rooms, Broadway, during the present week. The zeal 
shown by the lady managers reflects great credit on them. There is no- 
thing like the fair sex in works of charity. 





Tue San Francisco Golden Fra gravely says, ‘‘that Gen. 
McClellan naturally feels considerably annoyed at the recent daring 
gallop around his camp at Sharpsburg—more especially as it is the 
s-cond time Gen. Stuart has been guilty of a similar impertinence. 
Gen. McClellan is consequently busy in preparing a very dignified re- 
monstrance to be forwarded to Mr, Jeff. Davis in Richmond.* 





Look on the map and see what a ride Stuart’s cavalry took 
from Hancock to Chambersburg, entirely round McClellan’s army, and 
back east of the mouth of the Monocacy. That they didn’t go to Wash- 
ington and take what cavalry horses we have there is explained by the 
fact that the rebels don’t use that kind, 





Tue abdication of Queen Victoria is again seriously talked 
of abroad. The Paris Patrie says that the discussion of the measure 
with her German relatives is the cause of the Queen’s visit to Germany. 
The act of abdication—of course in favor of the Prince of Wales—will, 
it is said, take place next spring, immediately after the marriage of the 
Prince with the Princes Alexandra of Denmark, 





Tue Imports AND Exports oF New York.—The imports 
and exports of New York for September were larger than for any pre- 
vious September in the history of the port. Theimports were $18,147,917. 
The revenue from customs during the month was $5,239,000, and for the 
nine months of the year, $42,276,832, The exports for September were 
over $19,000,000, of which more than $3,900,000 were specie and bullion. 
The total exports for the nine months were over $150,000,000, of which 
nearly $43,000,000 were specie and bullion. The exports last week were 
about $4,500,000, being the largest weekly total yet received. 





IMMIGRATION.—The United Kingdom, from 1851 to 1860, 
sent to this country 1,338,093 souls, of whom 247,125 came from England, 
748,740 from Ireland, 38,331 from Scotland, 6,319 from Wales and 297,578 
from ‘‘ Great Britain and Ireland.” The number from Germany was 
907,780; from France, 76,358; British America, 59,309; Prussia, 43,887; 
Switzerland, 25,011; Norway and Sweden, 20,931; Holland, 10,789; 
Spain, 9,298; West Indie, 10,660; Italy, 7,012; China, 41,397; Belgium, 
4,738; Denmark, 3,749. Vurious other countries have helped to swell 
the number in a greater or less degree, The nativities of 25,538 immi- 
grants are not stated. 

AN edition of Scott’s ‘‘ Lady of the Lake” is announced, 
of which the illustrations are to consist of photographs of the salient 
points of the scenery described. 





Mr. Story, the American sculptor, has sold his splendid 
statues of ‘‘ Cleopatra” and “‘ The Airican Sibyl,” which have been on 
exhibition in London, for $15,000. The fortunate purchaser is a Mr, 
Morrison. 





Gen. Rosecrans is said to have telegraphed the news of 
his victory at Iukd as follows: 

‘* T-u-kered the enemy.” 

ARTEMUS Warp Says of ‘“‘the wild savage Indians,” that 
when Christopher Columbus discovered America “the savajis was 
virtoos and happy. They were innocent of secession, rum, draw-poker 
and sinfulness gin’rally. They didn’t discuss the siavery question asa 
custom. They had no Congress, faro banks, delirium tremens or As- 
sociated Press. Thei: habits was consequently good. Late suppers, 
dyspepsia, gas companies, thieves, ward politicians, pretty waiter-girls 
and other metropolitan refinements were unknown among them,” 





GUERILLAS.—It will be years before the outrages, perse- 
eutions, robberi-s and mur ‘ers committed by the rebel guerillas, or, as 
Jeff. Davis terms them, “ partisan rangers,” will all become known. 
Of the infamous character of the warfare which they earry on under the 
sanction of the rebel authorities at Richmond, we have the following 
testimony of Gen, Floyd (‘the thief”) in a letter to the Governor oi 
Virginia: 

“*T have been aware of abuses and outrages of a most monetrous and 
shocking character, committed by those who I believe are organized as 
‘partisan rangers,’ under authority of the Confederate officers—but so 
scrupulous have 1 been in abstaining from what might by the little anc. 
the ignorant be construed into unwarrantable interference, that I have 
forborne to issue any order to prevent what it was the duty of every 
Confederate officer, in the name of humanity, to put a stop to. The 
chief causes of the disaffection among the people of a large part of this 
community have arisen from the high-handed acts of robbery and rapine 
committed by many ot the ‘ parti<an rangers.’ I know that a commis- 
sion, if fairly executed, would disclose a lawlessness and monstrous 
abuse of autnority and power which would be astonishing and shocking, 
and which would call for and ii sure from the Secretary and the Presi- 
dent prompt reform, and stern measures of redress against any repetition 
of them.” 





THE ARTICLE OF WAR REGARDING SLAVES.—Iu eonnection 
with the President’s proclamation of emancipation and Gen. McClellan’s 
order on the subject, we publish the following act of Congress, passed 
March 13, 1862, which is essential to the full understanding of the two 
documents just named: 

“* Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
United States in Congress assembled, That hereafter the following shall 
be promulgated as an additional article of war for the government of 
the army of the United States, and shall be obeyed and observed as 
such : 

* Article 1. All officers or persons in the military or nava) service of 
the United States are prohibited from employing their forces under 
their respective commands forthe purpose of returniug fugitiv s from 
service or labor, wh» may have escaped from any person to whom such 
service or labor is claimed to be due, and any officer who shall be found 
guilty by a Court-Martial of violating this article shall be dismissed 

rom the service.” 





Frank Lesuim’s Prcrorta, History or THE War.—This 
work has reached its 26th No. The entire series, up to the present time, 
can be obtained for $6 50, or 25 cents per number, postage paid. It is 
the most perfect and extensive History of the War yet published, and 
is got up in a style that enables the publisher to give the illustrations 
on a scale never before presented in auy publication. Some of the 
pictures are so finely executed and so large that they would look well 
framed. The work is ably edited by Hon. E. G. Squier, the well-known 
bistorian. Wien conplereth thie work will meke « optewiid Dovk for 











reference, and also for entertaining and useful reading, and cannot help 
but have a very extensive circulation wherever there is an intelligent 
and appreciative community, Those who desire a correct history of the 
stirring times we are now passing through should send for it imme- 
diately.— Ogle County Reporter, IU, 





CaLiixG Names.—Some very interesting, letters from 
Gen. Beauregard to Gen. Bragg, giving him a plan of operations for a 
campaign in Tennessee and Kentucky, and a good deal of advice gene- 
rallyphave just been intercepted and published. Among other things 
it appears to be believed that there is some virtue in calling names, and 
he counsels Bragg thus: 

‘* By-the-bye, 1 think we ought hereafter in our official papers to call 
the ‘ Yankees’ ‘ Abolitionists’ instead of * Federals,’ for they now pro- 
claim not only the abolition of slavery, but of all our constitutional 
rights ; and that name will have a stinging effect on our western ene- 
m 


es. I intend to issue a genera] order on the subject whenever I as- 
sume a command.” 





Mr. MAUNSELL WuirE, an extensive planter on the Mis- 
sissippi river below New Orleans, has recognized the freedom of his 
slaves, and made an 4rrangement with them whereby they are hereafter 
to receive wages for their labor. They have all gone to work. 





Wat Wovuvp Come or SrparaTION?—The London Morn- 
ing Star discusses the probable effect of a separation between North 
and South, were such an event possible, and clinches an argument in 
favor of the preservation of the Union with the following vaticination: 


‘“* Washington is the centre of a continent; Richmond would be but 
the capitml of a second-rate republic. The greater commonwealth, with 
its ever increasing popul«tion, would dwurf its ‘ unwholesome b other.’ 
The world would continue to regard the States nor h of the Potomac 
and Ohio as the transatlantic home of the Auglo-Saxon race, while the 
States south of that line would either shrink by comparison jnto politi- 
cil insignificavce, or provoke mingled alarm and abhorrence by their 
lawless devotion to aggressive wars and piratical commerce. Such a 
severance of races and of communities would be intinitely more to the 
disadvantage of the South than to the North. We believe that the dis- 
advantage is perfectly foreseen, and that Jefferson Davis would vastly 
prefer to be the suezessor of Abraham Lincoln than the founder of a 
new line of Presidents.” 





Pay To AuTHORS.—Whatever may have been the com-~ 
plaints of storywriters of the olden time as to the inadequacy of their 
pay, the new corps of storytellers have no cause to grumble, Some of 
them receive sums for their productions which appear almost fabulous. 
As high as $15,000 has been recently paid in England for a single novel, 
to be published in a popular magazine. James—he of the “ two soli- 
tary horsemen”—was supposed to have been best paid of any man in his 
time, but he did not, even in his best days, command more than a per- 
centage of the sums which are now freely given to writers of a similar 
class. When James was himselfa “a power” with the novel-reading 
public, a young and verdant publishing tirm volunteered jp take from 
him eWery work of fiction he might write, at an agreed price fer each 
three volumes. Inthe course of a few weeks manuscript for a couple 
of volumes was sent in, A week or two afterwards G. P. R. J. pre- 
sented himself with the concluding volume, and walked of with acheque 
for Novel No.1. Two months subsequently copy for three more vol- 
umes arrived, with a note requesting a cheque to be sent to the author’s 
address abroad for Novel No.2. The bookselling firm looked glum, con- 
sulted together, and thought of writing to remonstrate; nevertheless, 
said cheque was duly sent, and for three months no more MS, from Mr. 
G. P. R. James darkened the door of the publishers’ office. One day, 
howev@, in came the great novelist himself, bearing beneath his arm a 
bulky parcel. He tripped lightly into the counting house, and the pub- 
lishers smiled, as publishers are wort to do when one of their great 
authors honors them with a visit; but their smiles soon gave way to 
looks of horror when, on opening the parcel, manuscript for Novel No. 
3 was brought to light. Summoning up courage, the principal of the 
firm mildly remarked, “ Well, Mr. James, I suppose it will now be a 
long time before you bring us any more. Three 3-vol. novels in Jess 
than eight months is rather fast work.” ‘‘ Vo you think so?” replies 
the noveFwriter. “ Oh! I shall have anether ready for you before 
Christmas.” ‘‘ But how long,” anxiously inquire the partners, “is 
this to last? As long as we live?” ‘“ Oh, no!” replies G. P. R. J., “as 
long as I live! and I am happy to say that I am quite young and hearty 
as yet.” The déaouement must be left to the reader’s imagination |! 

Feank Lesiie’s Montary has again appeared, and is 
always a welcome visitor, This number for October has an admirable 
cut of New Jersey’s greatest soldier, the lamented Kearny, The arti: 
cles are all of them fully worthy of the wide-spread reputation of the 
Magazine, aad will not fail to repay a careful perusal, Published at No. 
19 City Hall Square, New York, Terms, $3 per annum.—Chronicle, 
Bridgeport, N. J. 

oo 

E1eunr years of uninterrupted success have raised’ Frank 
LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER to the proud position of the lead. 
ing Pictorial Paper of this continent. The commencement of the 15th 
volume affords the public the opportunity of subscribing to what is now 
a household necessity. Every important event of the time is described 
and illustrated, more especially those now transpiring on our own con- 
tinent—as there never has been a war of equal interest to an American, 
so there never has been one so faithfully illustrated, Frank Leslie hav- 
ing dispatched Speciat Artists to every prominent field of action. At the 
last battle of Antietam he had three Special Artists and Correspondents 
accompanying the different divisions. The result is, that no great vic- 
tory in the history of the world has ever been so compietely illustrated, 
Besides the interesting illustrations, FRANK LESLIE’s NEwsraAPer has 
always one or more romances, of rare excellence, continued in its pages. 
At the present time ‘“‘ Verner’s Pride” and “ Aurora Floyd” are causing 
the deepest sensation. The miscellancous articles, Poetry, Gossip, ete,, 
are of great merit.—The People’s Beacon, N, J. 





Qusery.— Who was the General Wright which an illustrated 
contem; orary states was killed at Centr »ville, after having declined the 
offer of the command of the Union army in place of Gen. McClellan? 
Was he the distinguished officeg who commanded the Mexican army 
when it defeated the French at the battle of Puente National, of which 
the same paper gave an exciting illustration ? (albeit no such battle took 
nlace.) Or was he first officer of the Nashville, when that tea rover. 
vas burnt, simultaneously with the blowing up of Fort Macon, of 
vhich the enterprising pictorial referred to als» gave a brilliant illus- 

ration? (albeit neither event occurred.) We repeat, who was Gen. 
Wright? 





Lonpon THEATREs.—Mr. Bourcicault has offered to sub} 
cribe $25,000 towards the building of a new theatre in London. Those 
who have ever visited the close, dirty, comfortless dens, which, until 
the erection of the New Adelphi, formed the rule among London 
theatres, will appreciate the force of the following paragraph from 
a letter from Mr. Bourcicault, accompanying his offer alluded to above, 
He says: ° 

‘“‘ Six new buildings have been constructed lately in Paris to replace 
six old a condemned by the Government; improved systems of 


ventilation and lighting have been introduced with marked success, 
and increased accommodation secured to the public. —— the last 
seven years sev‘ ral large and c »mmodious theatres, excelling ia comfort 


and beauty any similar buildings in Europe, have been erected by pri- 
vate enterprise in the metropolitau cities of the United States. Why 
should the London public, that pay so liberally for intellectual enter- 
tainment, be condemned to suffer martyrdom in the dingy, stuffy, com- 
fortless, dll-ventilated, worse-lighted dens, called ‘Theatres Royal,’ 
which disgrace this metropolis? The main objections to these build- 
ings are the narrow, tortuous entrances, where a crowd endeavoring to 
gain admission gets jammed closely. Crushed bonnets, torn coats, the 
screams of the women, the cries of the children, the objurgations of the 
men and the remonstrances of the police, however pleasant to the man- 
azerial car, afford poor tribute to the architect who contrived such 
inefficient approaches to the auditorium. Having struggled into the 
pit, or mounted into the gallery, the audience fill the seats, the alleyways, 
standing in dense masses, until every available space is occupied. What 
would be the result of a fire, or of an alarm of fire, upon this multitude? 
Is it fair to entice 2,000 human beings into such a mantrap ar egiale. 
them to the ehance of so probable an accident? When the 
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‘FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 











BRIG.-GEN. GEORGE W. 
CULLUM. 


Gen. CuLLom is a native of 
New York, and entered West 
Point in 1829. He was breveted 
2d Lieutenant of Engineers 
July 1, 1833, and _~ poms 
to a ca) on Juiy 7, > 
In Moree 1888 he was appointed 

cal instructor of engineer- 

, and was made Commander 
of the Sap’ , Miners and Pon- 
tooniers. In 1849 he published a 
work on Military Bridges with 
India Rubber Pontoons, and soon 

r was made Compiler of the 
* Register of Officers and Gra- 
duates of U. 8. Military Aca- 
demy,” Which position ‘he re- 
signed in 1850. On the breaking 
out of the present rebellion he 
received an appointment in the 
West. On the 6th August, 1861, 
he was made a Major of Engi- 
neers, and on the 12th Novem- 
ber, 1861, was nominated Brig- 
adier-General of Volunteers, 
since which time he has dis. 
appeared from public notice. 


—_— 


BRIG.-GEN. 0. M‘KNIGHT 
MITCHEL. 


Tus able Astronomer and 
General is a native of Kentucky, 
and was born in 1808. He en- 
tered West Point in 1825, and 
was breveted 2d Lieutenant of 
Artillery on the Ist July, 1829; 
he was acting Assistant Professor 
of Mathematics from August, 
1829, to August, 1831. In 1836 
he was made Chief Engineer of 
the Little Miami railroad, and 
retained that position for two 
years. He had already been 
made, in 1834, Professor of 
Mathematics, Philosophy and 
Astronomy in the Cincinnati 
College, Phio, which he resigned 
in 18f4. In 1845 he founded the . 
observatory at Cincinnati, and 
became its managing director. In 1846 he commenced the publication 
of an astronomical journal, entitled the Sidereal Messenger, which 
he edited up to the time of the rebellion. Among other honorable 
offices he has held is that of Adjutant-General of Ohio, and Chief 
ogg of the Ohio and Mississippi railroad. In 1861 he was 
made a Brigadier-General, and assumed a command in the West. 
His recent exploits there, such as the capture of Huntsville, Decatur, 
nd other places, interrupting the communication of the rebels in 
he West with Richmend, are too fresh in the recollection of the 

ublic to need recapitulation. He has now gone to Port Royal, to 
relieve Gen. Hunter of his command in South Carolina. He was 
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THE TOWER AND SIDE AISLE OF THE ROMAN CATHOLIC CATHEDRAL, 
ST. FINSBAR, CHARLESION, 8. C., AS IP ‘APPEARED AFTER THE 
GREAT Fine, 1862, 


accused of carrying on the war in Alabama and Tennessee with 
needless severity, and recalled to answer the charges; but they have 
been abandoned, and Gen. Mitchel stands forth as a soldier without 
a stain upon his name. 








THE DAUGHTERS OF MARYLAND WELCOMING OUR 
TROOPS. 


WE can well understand the bitterness with which Gen. 
has ald to Senator pean, bey wiasseat the apathy and aver- 
e di by the people of Mary’ : “ Toombs, 

we have ay edd Goutedioas are not wanted here !”’ 
for we hear on all hands that the rebels could not win a cheer or a 
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THE ROMAN CATHOLIC CATHEDRAL, SI. FINSBAR, AND SURROUNDING BUILDINGS, CHARLESTON, 8+ C., AS If APPEARED AFTER THE LATE 
CONFLAGRATION. 


smile from the staunch citizens of Maryland. What we have said 
from the first was then made apparent, that it was only among the 
“bloodtubs,” “ plug-uglies ” and the “ gorillas” of Baltimore that 
the foul fiend Rebellion had any “aiders, abettors and well-wishers.” 
Both Messrs. Schell and Forbes describe the welcome given every- 
where to the National troops as most spontaneous and cordial— 
more especially from the women, who recognized in’ our gallant 
Union boys their deliverers from the filthy and pestilent hordes of 
Davis. At Frederick City the soldiers were offered fruit, flowers, 
etc., with a kindly warmth of manner which showed how much their 
hearts were in the offerings. Many and many a year after the strife 
is over will our patriot warriors tell to their children and grandchild- 
ren how the daughters of Maryland received them on their march 
through that noble little State. 


THE CAMPAIGN IN MARYLAND. 


WE continue our illustrations of the recent rebel invasion 
of Maryland, from the pencils of our Special Artists, Forbes and 
Schell. These, added to the sketches 
already published, form a complete 
series of the most remarkable ‘epi- 
sode of the war to the present time 
Union Cavalry Searching for 

Stragglers. 

In our last paper we illustrated 
the summary method the rebel 
officers had of treating their strag- 
glers—nevertheless, many of the 
rebels escape from their own lines 
on foraging expeditions. After the 
retreat of the rebel army from 
Sharpsburg, many of their famished 
and wearied men hid themselves 
in lofts, farmhouses, barns and 
every conceivable hiding-place. It 
was a painful and yet Tedierons 
scene to witness our cavalry ferret- 
ing out these miserable men from 
their holes, just as though they had 
been rats. The sketch we have 
engraved represents some of our 
cavalry searching for some secesh 
stragglers in an old barn near 
Frederick City. After considerable 
rummaging, these wretched speci- 
mens of Confederate inhumanit 
were dragged from their conceal- 
ment. 


Band of Hawkins’s Zouaves 
pleying to the Sick and 
Wounded. 

The peculations of our officials 
and their hungry and avaricious 
hordes of contractors having forced 
upon Government the most rigid 
economy, the military. bands are 
dismissed—the ruling idea being 
that it was better to let Mr. Cameron, 
Cummings and their leaders be fat- 
tened than the soldiers be treated 
with common consideration. The 
troops could not help themselves ; 
they had enlisted for the war and 
were bound to endure the usual 
penalty of patriotism. Some of the 
regiments, however, at their own 
expense, have retained their bands, 
among which is Hawkins’s Zouaves, 
whose exploits we have frequently 
had to illustrate. Mr. Schell gays, the delight and solace the en- 
livening strains of Wallace’s Band were to the sick and wounded, 
as they laid “drearily, drearily!” on their pallets in the hospitals, 
can hardly be described by words. 

While we are on the subject of sick and wounded, let us pay a due 
tribute to the surgeon of Hawkins’s regiment, Dr. Humphreys, whose 
attention, skill and tenderness to all under his care earned for him 
the title of the soldier’s friend. 


Antictam Iron Works. 


Antietam Iron Works are situated on the creek of that name, just 
as it runs into the Potomac river. They were for §@me time after 
the batile of Antictam the headquarters of Hawkins’s Zouaves. 





GENERAL ORMSBY M‘KNIGHT 


THE CATHEDRAL IN CHARLESTON AND ITS 
IMMEDIATE VICINITY, 
As it Appeared after the Late Conflagration. 
Tue beautiful city of Charleston, which has brought so 


much calamity on the Republic, and which, although free as yet 
from theavenging hand of immediate war, has nevertheless suffered 








so much by fire, has long been celebrated for the splendor of its 


buildings, more especially its ec- 
clesiastical architecture. The 
Episcopal church of St. Philip is 
a fine specimen—so are the Bap- 
tistand Presbyterian chapels— 
the finest, however, was the 
Catholic Cathedral, St. Finsbar, 
the tower of which was above 200 
feet high. This was one of those 
which was so much damaged by 
the last great fire, and we give an 
illustration representing it after 
that event, and also one of the 
immediate vicinity. 


THE OUTRAGES OF THE 
REBEL PIRATE SHIP 
‘* No. 2990.” 


ENGLAND has, in+ many 
ways, during the present rebel- 
lion, evinced her attachment for 
what Garibaldi has just termed 
“her daughter ;” the last proof 
of her affection being the clut- 
bing together of a number of 
swindling British merchants to 
build a pirate steamer, to prey 
upon the commerce of a friendly 
and kindred power. In order to 
commemorate this unparalleled 
outrage it has received the title 
of “290,” being the precise num- 
ber of langlish pirates who have 
formed this robber band of the 
ocean. By some it is called the 
Alabama. As we presume Mr, 
Seward will hold the British 
authorities to a strict account 
for suffering these men to build 
and fit out a pirate, we shall 
leave the matter in his hands. 

The Alabama was built at Liver- 

ool or Birkenhead, and left the 
fatter port in August last; is 
about 1,200 tons burthen ; draught 
about 14 feet; engines by Laird 
& Sons, of Birkenhead, 1862. 
She is a wooden vessel, propelled 
by a screw, copper bottom, about 
210 feet long, rather narrow, 
painted black outside and drab 
inside; has a round stern, billet 
head, very little shear, flush deck fore and aft; a bridge forward of 
the smoke stack carries two large black boats on cranes amidships 
forward of the main rigging; two black quarter boats between the 
main and mizen masts, one small black boat over the stern on 
cranes ; the spare spars on a gallows between the bridge and foremast 
show above the rail. ; oes 

She carries three long 32-pounders on a side, and is pierced for 
two more amidships, has a 100-pound rifled pivot gun forward of the 
bridge, and a 68-pound pivot on the main tracks’; has tracks laid for- 
ward for a pivot bow gun, and tracks aft for a pivot stern chaser, all 
of which she will take on board to complete her armament. Her 

uns are of the Blakely pattern, and manufactured by Wesley & 

reston, Liverpool, 1863. 

She is bark rigged; has very Icng, bright lower masts, and black 
mastheads ; vende black, long yard arms, short ene 4 one to 
two feet—with small dog-vanes on each, and a pendant to the main; 
studdingsail, booms on the fore and main, and has wire rigging. 
Carries on her foremast a square foresail, large trysail with two 
reefs, and a bonnet topsail with two reefs, topgallantsail and royal. 
On the mainmast a large trysail with two reefs anda bonnet. No 
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MITCHEL, COMMANDING THE UNION TROOPS IN SOUTH CAROLINA, 
FROM A PHUTOGRAPH BY ANTHONY. 


square mainsail bent, topsail two reefs, topgallantsail and royal. On 

he mizenmast a very large spanker and a short three-cornered gaft 
topsail; has a fore and foretopmast staysail and jib; has had no 
staysail to the main or mizenmast bent or royal yards aloft. Is re- 
presented to go 13 knots under canvas, and 15 under steam. Can 
get steam in 20 minutes, but seldom uses it except in a chase or an 
emergency. Has all national flags, but usually sets the St. George’s 
cross on approaching a vessel. 

Her present complement of men is 120 all told, but she is anxious to 
ship more. Keepsa man at the masthead from daylight till sun- 
set. Her sails are of hemp canvas, made very 7! the top- 
sails have 20 cloths on the head and 30 on the foot. General ap- 
pearance of the hull and sails decidedly English. She is generally 
under two topsails, fore and main trysails, fore and foretopmost 
staysails; sometimes topgallant sails and jib, but seldom any sails 
on the mizen except while in charge of a vessel. She is very slow 
in stays; generally wears ship. She was built expressly for the 
business. She is engaged to destroy, fight or run, as the character 
of her opponent may be. 

She took her armament and crew and most of her officers on 
board near Terteira, Western Islands, from an English vessel. Her 
crew are principally English ; the officers, chivalry of the South. All 
the water consumed on board is condensed. She has eight months 
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HOW THE DAUGHTERS OF MARYLAND RECEIVED THE SONS OF THE NORTH AS THEY MARCHED AGAINST THEY REBEL jINVADERS—SCENE ON THE MARCH.—-SKETCHED BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST, MR. F. H. SCHELL, _ 


provisions, besides what is being plundered, and has about 400 hun- 
dred tons of coal on board, ; 

The plan that Semmes has adopted to bring fish to his net is as 
follows: It will be seen at a glance that the position he was last 
reported in was in the track of many vessels bound to and from 
Europe. This is the position he has chosen to do the greatest pos- 
sible amount of destruction, and he certainly has been most suc- 
cessful. Whenever he captures a ship, after taking from her all 
that he and his officers want, he lays by her until dark, and then 
sets her on fire. The light of the burning ship can be seen man 
miles, and every other ship within seeing distance stands towards 
the light, thinking to rescue a number of poor fellows from destruc- 
tion. The pirate keeps in the immediate vicinity, awaiting the prey 
that is sure to come, and the next morning the poor fellows who 
have, to serve the cause of humanity, gone many miles out of their 
course, find themselves under the guns of the Alabama, with the 





UNION CAVALRY FERRETING OUT THE REBEL STRAGGLERS AND 


certainty that before another twenty-four hours they will share the 
fate of the ship they came to serve. 

This plan will enable him to destroy an immense amount of pro- 
perty without much cruising. He can lay in one position and gather 
the ships around him during the night ready for operations on the 
coming day for weeks to come; for it will be a long time before his 
depredations can be made known, so that our unsuspecting mer- 
chantmen will be on the lookout for him. 








STUART’S DASHING RAID INTO PENNSYLVANIA. 


Tue late rush of Stuart and his cavalry upon Mercers- 
burg and Chambersburg proves the daring of the rebel cavalry, and 
their keen relish for horses. Our readers will of course recollect 
that three days previous to the Chickahominy week he performed a 
similar exploit, making Gen. McClellan the centre of his equestrian 
cireus. If we can overlook the impudence of the proceeding, it is 
deserving considerable admiration, however annoying it may be to 
our amour propre. Mr. Schell, wo accompanied Gen. Pleasanton 
in his abortive pursuit of the “ horse thieves,” came within sight of 








part of them on the 12th of October, near Point of Rocks, and has 
sent us a sketch of the manner in which they walked their stolen | the publication of the President’s Emancipation Proclamation in the 
property across the Potomac. Gen. Pleasanton’s troops were, how- | Southern papers, 


ever, too few in number and too exhausted 
to attack them with any hope of success, 
even had the enemy given them a chance. 
He therefore had to content himself by 
firing a. few ineffectual shots after them 
as they splashed through the river. 





How tTuHey Fire rm Barrie.—An 
army correspondent says: ‘‘ You wonder 
whether the regiments fire in volley, or 
whether each man loads and fires as fast as 





FUGIIIVES AtTER THE BATTLE UF 
ANTIETAM.—SKETCHED BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST. 


| he can. That depends on circumstances; 
but usually, except when the enemy is near 
| at hand, the regiments fire only at the com- 
| mand of their officers, You heara drop, drop, 
| as a few of the skirmishers fire, followed by 
| a rattle and a roll, which sounds like a falling 
| of a building, just as some of you have 
heard the brick walls tumble at a great fire. 
Sometimes, when a body of the enemy’s 
cavalry are sweeping down upon a regiment 
to cut it to pieces, the men form into a square, 
with the officers and musicians in the centre. 
The front rank stands with bayonets charged, 
while the second rank fires as fast as it can. 
Sometimes they form in four ranks deep, 
the two front ones kneeling with bayonets 
charged, so that if the enemy should come 
upon them they would run against a picket- 
| fence of bayonets. When they form in this 
way, the other two ranks load an‘ fire as fast 
as they can. Then the roar is terrific, and 
many a horse and his rider goes down be- 
fore this terrible storm of bullets.” 
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It is reported that the rebel authorities have forbidden 








BRI'.~JEN$ GEO, W. GULLUM.—FROM A PHOTOGRAPH BY BRADY, 
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NEWS, SCRAPS AND ITEMS. 


Gen. Jerr. C. Davis received an order from the War 
Department on the 14th, rel him from the arrest under which he 
has been hitherto confined since killing Nelson. There are reasons for 
believing that Gen. Davis will be at the head of his command tn tlie tield 
again before long. 


Tue command of the United States iron-clad man-of-war 
Passaic, just finished at Green; t, has been gre by the Department 
to Percival Drayton, one of the loyal South linians who have re- 
mained in the service. He wasappointed from his nutive State 35 years 
ago, of whic’ he was over 20 years on active duty ashore and afloat. He 
was aid to the flag-officer of the Brazil squadron in 1859, and on his 
return was made ord der of one of the navy-yards. He 
commanded a vessel in the attack on the forts at Port Royal, which 
were commanded by Gen. Drayton, his brother. 


Gen. Witcox, in a speech at Detroit, said: “I am a 
Democrat, and I say upon this issue, we Democrats can grasp and join 
hands with the Abolitionists. The war is crushing slavery, and will 
continue to crush it till its vitality is gone; and I ery, Amen!” 


Cart. Wa. L. Hupson, of the U.S. Navy, died suddenly 
in Brooklyn. He was about 76 Jyaredt oge, a native of New York, and 
had spent most of his life in active ce, having entered the navy in 
1812, and risen through every grade from the forecastle to the quarter- 
deck. He savas second in command of the Sas ition under 
Capt. Wilkes. Some years ago he was of the.Navy Yard, 
Brooklyn—a position which he left in 1858 to take command of the U. 8. 
steam frigate Niagara, in the Atlantic Cable Expedition. Subsequently 
he commanded the same vessel in the Japan Expedition. 


Tue painter Boutelle is now engaged on a large picture of 
Trenton Falls, for which he has made many striking studies. Whileon 
a visit to that remarkable series of beautiful cascades, not long since, 
he made sketches and small paintings of the finest of them, besides the 
one chosen for his great picture, principally with a view of familiarizing. 
himself with the character of the place. ‘The picture is of the size 0 
Church’s Niagara. 

Gen. C. T. James, late Senator of the United States, and 
inventor of the celebrated ‘‘ James projectiles,” died at Sax Harbor on 
the 17:ho: October, from injuries received from the accidental explo- 
sion of one of his own — Gen. James was a native of Rhode 
Island. By, profession he was an momen and for a time was en d 
in superiutending the construction of some of the Jargest manu“ rg 
establishments in New England. 1 is leisure hours for the last 30 years 
have been devoted to the study of artillery, and the improvements 
which he claims to have made were the result and deduction of careful 
scientific investigations. Gen. James represented hie State in the United 
States Senate from 1851 to 1857. He derived his military title from hav- 
ing held the position of Major-General of the Rhode Isiand State Militia. 
At the time of his death he was about 58 years of age. 


NOTWITHSTANDING all that has been done towards the 
abolition of imprisonment for debt, the returns show that 13,591 debtors 
were committed to the prisons of England and Wales in the course of 
the yekr 18617646 of them women, 


Mr. Lewis Tarran, having learned from one of the mis- 
sionaries of the American Missionary Association that the church of 
the freedmen at Beaufort, South Carolin’, was in need of a bell, has 
ordered one to be cast expressly for tiie purpose. It will bear the fol- 
lowing inscriptign: ‘‘ Proclaim liberty thronghout all the land, unto all 
the inhabitants thereof.” 


FASHIONABLE ladies now in Paris carry small canes, with 
jeweled heads, when they promenade the public thoroughfares, 


Eprrors are exempt from military duty under the new 
rebel Conscription act, as likewise such help as they require in their 
business; employés of transportation and telegraph companies, minis- 
ters of the Gospel, physicians, shoemakers, farmers, blacksmiths, 
wagon masters, millers ; superintendents and employés in hospitals, 
wool, cotton and paper mills; employés on Government work, over- 
seers of plantations, one man to every 500 head of cattle. 

Tue estate of the late David P. Broderick has been sold 
at auction in San Francisco. The total amount realized upon the landed 
property was upwards of $170,000. 

‘Tue taxable property of San Francisco, according to the 
books of the Tax Collector for the present year, figures in round num- 
bers as follows: Mortgages, $8,000,000; personal property, $15,000,000; 
real estate, $37,000,000. ‘Total, $6,000,000. 

Tue territory of Co*~rado is now included, by order of 
Gen. Halleck, in the comma, * > Gen. Curtis. 


Tue Mansfield (Ohio) Heruw says the price of substitutes 
in Richland County has ranged from $175 to $215, though in some cases 
larger sums have been offered and demanded. 

Tue State Department publishes a decree just received 
from the Government of Nicaragua, imposing restraints on immigration. 
One clause prohibits the entrance of freed negroes, or other degraded 
caste of people, unless they have a special permissioa for themselves, or 
on account of others, to go into the interior.” 

Tue erection of a colossal triumphal arch in Paris, in 
honor of the wars in the Crimea and Italy, has been resolved 
upon. It is to be as grand as the Are de l’Etoile, and its site will be the 
Place du Trone. 


Art the battle of Antietam the number of discharges from 
our artillery were at the rate of 78 to the minute. 
Tue State of Kansa , with a voting population of less than 


} ae including those who vote early and often, has sent 12,300 men to 
the war. 








PERSONAL. 


D. D. Porter, of the United States Navy, has been 
pened to the command of all the navy forces on the Mississippi 
river, with the rank of Acting Rear-Admiral. The force under his 
orders, in vessels, guns and men, will be larger tha: ever before under 
the command of any United States naval officer. His squadron will be 
distinct in every way from that of Admiral Farragut, who will still com- 
mand the Western Gulf Blockading Squadron, the headquarters of 
which will be Pensacola. 


Tue venerable Father Waldo has just returned home from 
a visit to Albany. Rev. Dr. Sprague, who was brought up in the nei zh- 
borhood of Father Waldo’s rate in Connecticut, and who was a 
boy at Yale College when the latter was about 60 years old, had grace- 
fu ly invited his venerable friend to his hospitable house, ud to preach 
for him on the first Sabbath after his 100th day. The invitation was 
accepted in a sprightly and characteristic note, beginning : 

* SYRACUSE, Sept. 30, 1862. 

“ DEAR Boy—I take pen in hand, according to your request, to inforta 
you that, after tossing some hours last night upon my bed, and thinking 
over the deplorable condition of our couutry, I cast my cares upon my 
Master, according to’ orders, and I had sufficient time to rest before sun- 
rise, and to reflect that I was 100 years old, had had 36,500 nights to rest 
in, not 200 of which had been disturbed by pain or anxiety, Not lon 
ago the inquiry was made in England, in what particulars very ag 
men agried in their habits. The result was, that the only t in 
which they all agreed wa; that they all slept well.” 


Princess Pra, the new Queen of Portugal, has received 
among her bridal gifts an album from the Pope, in which is set in bril- 
liants a bit of the veil of the Virgin Mary and a thorn from the crown of 
the Saviour, The municipality of Naples has given a set of rosc-colored 
coral, including bracelets, brooches, necklaces and other articles, valued 
at 30,000 france. It has taken four years of coral-fishing on the African 
coast to obtain sufficient rose coral for this splendid present. 


GaRIBALDI has been visited at Varignano by the French 
writer, Taxile Delord, who says that his countenance now, more than 
ever, resembles that of the Nazarene, to which his friends have often 
hitherto compared it. “His face,” writes Delord, ‘‘is now.more like 
those of the Christs of Fra Beato Angeliso. There is at the same time 
something suegestive of the etermal in his looks, and in the sweet smile 
of his eyes.” lord writes that he receives friends with pleasure, 
and says that they are now doubly dear to him. 


GERMAN residents of San Francisco have subscribed $1,000 
to proowe a testimonial for presentation to Gen. Sigel. The present 
will be a golden eagle, wreathed with laurel and set with diamonds. 


Mr. T. P. Rosstrer has presented to the United States 
Sanitary Commission, for the benefit of sick and wounded soldiers, his 
fine painting of “‘ Washington at Valley Forge.” 


Capt. Otro Parisen, who received such marked praise 
from Col. Kimball, in his report of the battle of Antietam, for his gal- 
Igntry and good conduct, is now lying dangerously ill at his residence 
in Hoboken. He has just received a handsome medal from some of his 
companions in arms as a testimony of their regard. He has been en- 

in Hatteras, Ohicamacomico, Roanoke, Camden, Winton, South 
and Antietam. 


Gey. Hooxer has recovered from his wound, so that he is 
@ Itis expected that he will De a to some 
7. 


WEEKLY GOSSIP—MUSIC, DRAMA, ETC. 


THERE is not even a rumor that would indicate the proba- 
bility of an operatic season at the Academy of Music. With a host of 
unemployed artists of excellent capacity, there is not one manager of 
sufficient enterprise to run the chances of au operatic campaign. We 
are not surprised that such is the fact, when we consider how weighty 
the reasons are against such an undertaking. First, theta of some 500 
free seats to the stockholders ; secondly, the exorbitant salari>s demanded 
by the artists; and thirdly, the enormous expenses of the chorus, 
orchestra, advertising, ete., etc. The sum total of these expenditures 
would frighten a moderate man, more especially when the receipt of 
every dollar is dependent upon the caprice both of the public and of the 
weather, Still as every place of amusement seems to be swimming on 
the full tide of success, we should think the tide favorable for an operatic 
campaign, and we commend the subject to the consideration of Mr. 
Grau, whose recent success has given a fair prestige to his management 
We may look for settled and pleasant weather during the reign of ow 
Indian summer, and that is one important element in favor of the specu 
lation we propose. 

Gottschalk is with us in, and his pleasant concerts are attracting 
crowds to Hall, which, by the at: is the most splendid concer( 
room in the States. A new candidate for public favor in the per. 
son of Mr. William Castle, a pupil of Signor Abella, appears at these 
concerts. He is said to 8 a fine tenor voice and to be well in- 
structed. We shall report of his success in‘our next. 

Mozurt’s charming opera, “Il Seraglio,” has been produced at the 
German Opera-Houre, under the direction of Carl Auschutz. The music 
is very beautiful, full of touching and flowing melodies, fine concerted 
feeccee, and a rich vein of comic humor prev 8, and affords ahappy con- 

t.to the more serious portions of the work. There is not scope in 
this theatre to place such an opera before the public with all the neces- 
sary cy oy eo but the music was well performed, and was charm- 
ing for its freshness. When it is repeated, our musical friends would 
do well to go and hear it. It is the intention of the management to pro- 
duce Nicolii’s sparkling opera founded on Shakespeare’s ‘‘ Merry 
Wives of Windsor.” It will hit the public taste to a certainty. The 
Sunday evening concerts at the German Opera- House are very success!ul 
the house being always crowded. The selections are of » high order of 
classical excelience, and are very carefully performed, We have rarely 
seen more attentive and weil-pleased audiences, 

It would be useless at a period when the “ Spartacus” of Bdwir 
Forrest has legitimately become part and parcel of the history of 
the American stage,to enter into a critical analysis of its merits. 
These have been successively and successfully guaranteed by popuiar 
applause and crowded houses; until further comment would appear su- 
perfluous. And yet we confess that to us it is one of the least satisfac- 
tery of his characters—not on account of his acting, but on account of 
the pley itself, which albeit it is a tragedy grown on our own soil, and 
by no means weakly or poorly written, is lamentably deficient in con- 
struction, working backward rather than forward i: tragic interest 
from the great scene in the Gladiatorial circus, which is undoubtedly 
the climax of the drama, both in situation as well as in human inte- 
rest. The merits of the ‘‘ Gladiator” of Dr. Bird has, however, nothing 
to do with the roughly barbaric grandeur Forrest has thrown into the 
character of Spartacus. He is like one of the stalwart men stepped out 
of the Niebelangen Lied into the drama of the modern day. It is not 
the Spartacus of Dr. Bird, which has an unhealthy touch of middle-»ge 
romance about it, but the Spartacus of Forrest’s own mind, stamped out 
roughly heroic, as he may have moved in Rome when imprisoned there, 
far From the hills and plains and rivers of his own wild Thrace. It is 
such a Spartacus as the man himself may aave been, roughly tender 
and pees aeare, with the romance of the poet crushed out of the 
hardy and heroic nature from which the artist has in the right of his 
own genius moulded the character. This Spartacus it is which makes 
the * Gladiaior,” spite of its faults of construction, ever a success— 
which crams every theatre in this country whenever itis announced, as 
Niblo’s Garden was upon the first night of its production, and which, 
when it has died out from old age, as some day it must do, will leava 
the tragedy iike a withered and dried-up oak without vitality or leaf or 
acorn, to attest the vigor and life which it once had when the artist’s 
power filled it with sap, and gave it for the time a green and healthy 


e 

At Winter Garden; Edwin Booth has made a great sensation in the 
character of Cardinal Richelieu. This was his most successful charac- 
ter when he performed here two years ago, and it has lost none of its 
attractiveness. The Richelieu of Booth, while it differs materially 
from the readings of other actors, is subtle and truthful in conception, 
and is marked in its portrayal by a singular fidelity to the historical 
character. It is impressive from its perfect natursIness, end the 
strength of the delineation isin the entire absence of effort or straining 
for effect. ‘ Richelieu” was played every night last week to the most 
brilliant audience of the engagement, and is announced for this week, 
in obedience to the desire of the public. 

A new play. which is now being performed in London with brilliant 
success, called “‘ Bosom Friends,” is the great point of attraction at 
Wailack’s Theatre this week. It is a picture of modern life, and is said 
to be pointed, brilliant and effective. The cast embraces a'l the promi- 
nent members of the company, and it is needless to say that all the 
stage appointments will be characterized by that elegance and fitness 
which distinguishes every piece produced at Wallack’s Theatre, 

Laura Keene produces a new comedy this week, which was written 
espeeially for herthectre. It bears the startling title “‘ No Rest for the 
Wicked,” and is spoken highly oi in literary circles. We shall report 
of itin our next. The success of ‘ Peg Woffing on” continued una- 
bated even up to the last night, and was only withdrawn to make room 
for the long-promised novelty—a new comedy. 

The new sensation piece at Barnum’s Museum has realized the expec- 
tations of the management. ‘‘ Pauvrette; or, Under the Snow,” is des- 
tined to have a long career of success, for it contains all the elements of 

opularity. It containg a rare mixture of pathos and humor, and the 
nterest is sustained up to the moment of the denouement, The drama 
affords ample scope for scenic effect, which has been taken advantage of 
by the manager, who, through his artist and machinist, has produced 
some magnificent and startling pictures, which excite the admiration 
and applause of crowded audiences. The beautiful Tropical Fish, the 
Sacred Bull and Cow of the Brahmin, and a thousand other curiosities, 
may be seen at the Museum at all times during the day and evening, 


ART, LITERATURE AND SCIENCE. 


A Frencu periodical, the Journal de l'Instruction Pub- 
lique, contains a curious article by M. Oscar de Watteville, which an- 
nounces the fact, not generally known, that in the lakes of Sweden 
there are vast layers or banks of iron, exclusively built up by animal- 
cules, not unlike those that have laid the foundations of large islands in 
the ocean, The iron thus found is called in Sweden lake ore, distin- 
guished, according to its form, into gunpowder, pearl, money, or cake- 
ore. These irou banks are from 10 to 200 metres in length, from five to 
dete and from a fourth to three-fourths of a metre and more in 
thickness. 


Blackwood’s Magazine, in giving an account of the differ- 
ent kinds of snails found in England, mentions one that has a curious 
spring door inside the opening of her shell, which she can shut in a 
moment when alarmed by the approach of a centipede or vagrant ant— 
both shell and door forming a picce of spiral mechanism, which Archi- 
medes might have studied with delight had there been any concholo- 
gists in his days. This snail has a way of —s love which shows it 
to have doubtless been the origin of the arrows of Cupid. The male is 
a pattern lover. He will spend 10 hours at a time—a good deal of his 
short life of seven or eight years.-in the most quiet but devoted atten- 
tion to the object of his affections; caressing her occasionally with 
those pretty little horns, of which no one seems to kngw whether they 
are eyes, or ears, or hands. They are furnished, too, with crystaline 
darts, with which they shoot at each other after preliminary coquvet- 
tings. These curious love-weapons have been observed sticking in the 

jes of snails after such conflicts, They are contained ina special 

—_ or receptacle ready for use, and resemble the ancient arrows of 

upid, 


THE AGE OF OUR Eartu.—Among the astounding discov- 
eries of modern science is that of the immense periods that have passed 
in the gradual formation of the earth. So yast were the cycles of the 
time preceding even the appearance of men on the surface of our globe, 
that our own period seems as yesterday when compared with the 
epochs that have gone before it. Had we only the evidence of the de- 
posits of recks heaped above each other in regular strata by the slow 
accumulation of materials, they alone would convince us of the long 
and slow maturing of God’s work un earth; but when we add to these 
the successive populations of whose life this world has teen the theatre 
and whose remains are hidden in the rocks into which the mud or sand 
or soil of whatever kind on which they lived has hardened in the ecurse 
of time—or the enormous chains of mountains whose upheaval divided 
these periods of quiet accumulation by great convulsions—or the 
changes of a different nature in the configuration of our globe, as tue 
sinking of lands beneath the ocean, or the gradual rising of continents 
above; or the slow growth of the coral reefs, those wdn- 
fiv-walks, raised by the littl: ocean architects whose own bodies 
oth the building stones and cement tbat binds them together, 
0 have worked so busily during the long centuries, that there 
are extensive countries, mountain chains, islands, and long lines ot 
coast, consisting solely of their remainse—or the countless forests that 
have grown up, flourished, died, and deeayed to fill the storehouses of 
coal that feed the fires of the human race—if we consider al these re- 
cords of the past, the intellect fails to grasp acbronology for which 
our experience furuisbes no data, and time that lies bebiud us seems as 

to our. a the future that stretches indefi- 
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GEN. KEARNY’S REVIEW OF THE CAMPAIGN IN 
THE PENINSULA. 


Gen. Putte Krarny’s letter reviewing the campaign on 
the Peninsula, the existence of which was for a long time denied, has 
at last been published. It will be seen that sume names have been sup- 
pressed, probably out of regard to the feelings of the officers referred 
to. Gen. Kearny had a larger military experience than any of our 
Senerals, having served in Mexico, Algeria and Italy and his opinions 
and criticisins therefore are entitled to the highest consideration, His 
letter is as follows: 

HARRISON'S LANDING, Aug. 4, 1862. 

DEAR PET—I thank you for your kind, long letter. You extend to 
me hope. You suggest withdrawing me and my division out of this 
igneble position. ith Pope’s army, I would breathe again. 

We have no Generals! McClellan is the failure I ever proclaimed 
him. He has been punished, just as I at once comprehended the moves 
of the parties. He will only get us in more follies, more waste of blood, 
fighting by driblets. He has lost the ccnfidence of all. Nor has he a 
single officer about him capable of bettering us. Sumner is a “ bull in 
a china shop,” and a sure enough blunderer. lost his corps gra- 
tuitously at Fair Oaks. He is not now in his right place, and will be 
much worse. is a small brain, ossified to a “4 company” gar- 
rison on the frontier. He was not “of us” in Mexico, but in a regr 
column once saw a distant flash in a guerilla fight. His skill is a myth, 
a poetical version of his own part at Bull Run. Porter is good in na 
ture, buf weak as water—the apparent cant of all this disaster for his 
want of Generalship on the Chickahominy. and Franklin are 
talented Engineers. They migat make good Generals if they under- 
stood the valine of elements in their culations; as it is, they are 
dangerous failures. 

en was drunk, he had some few men drowned before York- 
town. I know of no other featofhis. Yranklin’s battle of West Point 
wasa most rnnaway picket fight of ours. His _— on the Chi: kahominy 
was unpardonable. He sentover a division (his own), was present on 
that siae out of fire! and never interfered to prevent them from being 
sacrificed by driblets, and rendered a prey to their false position. I was 
horrified at it, as describedkby Gen. Tayler and all o hers. 

Is it enone. that I want to get out of this mess? Besides, they 
have sent me a Major-Geveralship, like all these others, dating from 
4th July, muddled in a batch of new and very ordinary junior officers. 
Do they forget that I was »ppointed 12th on the original list? That I, 
on the heels of Bull Run, faced the | with a Jersey Brigade in ad 
vance of all others, McClellan, McDowell, et id omne genus, nearly for- 
cing me to come back of the ‘‘ Seminary.” 

‘Do they forget me at Manassas? My Jersey Brigade that infected 
with panic the retiring enemy? Has Williamsburg never come to their 
ears? Oh,no! I really feel aggravated beyond endurance. Discipline 
becomes degradation if not wielded with justice! Patriotism cannot, 
amid all her sacrifices, claim that of self-respect! Generals, victorious 
in the past, are n t called on to expose their troops, unless those brave 
men are acknowledged. Their identity in their Chiefs promotion claims 
a date oftheir own high acts. Oh, no, I am nearer returning to the 
home I have given up, to the interests I have sacrificed, to my cherished 
wife, whose anxiety oppresses me, than I ever dreamt of in a war for 
the Union. But if the infatuated North are weak enough to let this 
crisis be mansged by ‘‘small men of small motives,” I am not willing 
to be their puppet. 

My dear Pet, I am too lazy and too little interested to dive into the 
future of this “ little box of heresic 8,”” so do tell me—what do the peo 
ple at the North look forward to in the future? I fear lest the war will 
die out in vapid imbecility. . 

For McClellan, he is burnt out! Never once on a battle-field, you 
have nothing to hope from him as a leader of a column. How do they 
expect Pope to beat, with a very in‘erior force, the veterans of Ewell 
and Jackson? But these are episodes. We deceive ourselves! ‘here 
was a people of old—it was the warrior Spartan, with his Helot of the 
field. The South have realized it. There ws an ambitious people of 
recent times, and a conscription pandered to her invasions. At this mo- 
ment the South exemplifies them both. ‘ Peace, peace!” but there is 
no peace! No, not even with a disruptured Union, Let the North cast 
away that delusion. 

Draft we must! or the disciplined thousands of the South will redeem 
scrip in Philadelphia, and yet the true North must accept it, and quickly, 
toa man, or the moment it draggles in debate, Maryland, Tennessce 
and Kentucky will cast past victories to the wind and rise with their 
nearly allied rebel kin. 

My dear Pet, I shall be delighted when Henry can come on. As to 
Col. Halstead, I think that his case is a type of the insane and unneces- 
sary despotism introduced into the army under the auspices of McClellan 
and his very weak aids. It is now too te. but why was notthe cavalr 
put in my charge at the commencement? Two nights ago the rebel bat- 
teries fired from across the river and killed and wounded some 30 men. 
Last night Hooker started out on a crude expedition to Malvern Hills. 
He went out four miles and came back again. Still, a “ false fuss” in- 
jures the whole army. McClellan is dangerous, from the want of digest- 
ing his plans. He positively has no taknts. Adieu. Get me and my 
“ fighting division” with Pope. With best regards, yours, 


KEARNY. 
To Mr. O. 8. Halstead, Jr., Newark, N. J. 














Grn. Hutu was tried, convicted and sentenced to be shot 
for the surrender of Detroit in the last war with Great Britain, and his 
life was spared by President Madison only in consideration of his age 
and his services in the war of the Revolution. The men who have dis- 
graced themselves and their country by surrendering in this war have 
nv such plea as Gen. Hull had, and we do not sce why they should not 
be tried, convi ted, sentenced and executed. One such example would 
have an excellent effect. 





WE publish in another column a letter from Gen. Scott to 
Mr. Seward, written ip 1861, and quite concur with the Boston Trans- 
cript in asking, ‘‘ How came this letter from Gen. Scott to Mr. Seward, 
in the hands of Mr. John Van Buren, to be made public through him ?” 





M. LABOULAYE ON THE War.—A French writer of emi- 
nenve, M. Laboviaye, a member of the Institute and Professor of Law 
in the College of France, has just issued a pamphlet on the American 


‘war, characterized by great force and justice, The conclusions reached 


by the essayist are chese: 

“ist. Slavery, or to speak more exactly, the desire to perpetuate and 
propagate slavery and to make it the principle of a new policy, has been 
the true cause of the Southern rebellion. 

‘2d, Constitutionally, the South had no right whatever to seccde. 
She cannot bring forward in extenuation for this extreme measure 
either a violated or a menaced right, 

“3d, The commercial interests of France commit her to neutrality. 
It is the surest and quickest way of terminating the war. The political 
interests of France command her to_remain fai'hful to the traditions of 
Louis XVI. avd Napoleon. The unity and independence of America— 
that is to say, of the ooly maritime power which can serve as a balance 
to England—ie for a}] Europe the only guarantee of the freedom of the 
seas and the peace of the world,” 





WHOEVER read the story published some years ago, enti- 
tled “‘ Where Folks goto who die in Chiesgo,” will not be surprised at 
the natura: curiosity of the people of that prosperous and rather pro 
mising city to hear from the place where, according to the drift of the 
story aforesaid, the people of Chicago do not go to when they die. A 
comittee of the more curious (or credulous) Chicagonians (Phebus, 
what a name!) headed by Mr. James Campbell. and tailed by Mr. E. H, 
Patterson, have accordingly invited Mrs. Cora V. L. Hatch, who acts as 
a spiritual telegraph between this world (sphere we believe it is techni- 
cally called) and the next, to visit Chicago, so as to enable them “ io 
listen to an address from the late Stephen A. Douglas.” The committee 
state that they have engaged a hall, and made ali necessary arrange- 
ments for the desired communication from the departed statesman, 
Mrs, Hatch has accepted the invitation, and we await the result, The 
committee very truly observe that if the late Senator does speak per 
Hatch, “‘ we will have no difficulty in determining it.” Nor will the 
public at large. 





Tue Rient Sipe OF THE ROAD, BUT THE WRONG SIDE 01 
THE QUESTION.—The town of Leyden has just been thrown into a stat« 
of commotion by a very singular cause. M. Hendriks, the head Com- 
mirsary of Police, three days since, issued aregulation that foot passen 
gers in the streets should always keep the right hand side, as is the 
practice in London, He also sent police-officers to enforce the regula- 
tion in some of the more crowded streets. The passengers, however, 
proved rebellious, and one gentleman lodged a complaint with the 
burgomaster against the police-officers for assaulting him. The burgo 
master, who had not been apprised of the new regulation, at once 
ordered the police agents to retire. But this did not satisfy the people, 
who, assembling in trowds, went to the Commissary’s house, smashed 
hie windows and assaulted his person, It was even found necessary to 
call out the military to clear the streeis. On the next day the town 
resumed its usually =_ appearance. It seems that M. Hendriks, who 
recently visited London, had there seen the advantage of all passengers 
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THE REALM OF THE WEST: 
WORDS FOR MUSIC.—BY AMANDA T. JONES, 
ITAVE you heard of the beaytiful Realm of the West, 
Encircled by oceans, and kissed by the sun? 
Have you herd of the nations that thrive on her breast, 
Bright heirs of her grandeur, the “ many in one?” 
Kings cannot govern this land of our choice, 
Liberty loves us, and Truth is our guest; 
Shout for the Union with heart and with voice! 
God is our King in this Realm of the West. 


Have ye heard of the wonderful conquest of old? 
The lion was torn by the bird of the sun: 
Through the world was the fame of our WASHINGTON rolled, 
And Heaven sealed to Freedom this “ many in one!” 
King's cannot govern, etc. 


Have ye heard of our armies, so loyal and true? 
The flag of the serpent did writhe in the sun, 

While they marched to the field with the “red, white and blue,” 
And saved from the traitor our ‘“‘ many in one.” 


» Kings cannot govern, etc. 


’Tis the psalm of the Free that is borne on the breeze: 
It leaps from the heart of each patriot son, 
While the full surging chorus is sung by the seas— 
For EVER and EVER—the “‘ MANY IN ONE!” 
Kings cannot govern, étc. 
Black Rock, N. Y. 


AURORA FLOYD. 








CHAPTER XXVIII.e—-AU RORA’S FLIGHT. 


Mrs. Merxisu sat in her husband’s room on the morning of the 
inquest, amongst the guns and fishing-rods, the riding-boots and 
hunting-whips} and all the paraphernalia of sportsmanship. She 
sat in a capacious wicker-work armchair, close to thesopen window, 
with her head lying back upon the chintz-covered cushions, and her 
eyes wandering far away across the lawn and flower-heds towards 
the winding pathway by which it wis likely John Mellish would 
return from the inquest at the Golden Lion. 

She had openly defied Mrs. Powell, and had locked the door of 
this quiet chamber upon that lady’s stereotyped civilities and sym- 
pathetic simperings. She had locked the door upon the outer world, 
and she sat alone in the pleasant window, the full-blown roses 
showering their scented petals upon her lap with every breath of the 
gummer breeze, and the butterflies hovering about her. The old 
mastiff sat by her side, with his heavy head lying on her lap and his 
big dim eyes lifted to her face. She sat alone, I have said; but 
Heaven knows she was not companionless. Black care and corrod- 
ing anxiety kept her faithful company, and wou!ld not budge from 
her sile. What companions are so adhesive as trouble and sorrow ? 
what associates so tenacivus, what friends so watchful and untiring ? 
This wretched girl stood alone in the centre of a sea of trouble, 
fearful to stretch out her hands to those who loved her, lest she 
should dragthem into that ocean which was rising to overwhelm 
‘her. 

“Oh, if I could suffer alone,” she thought; “if I could suffer all 
this misery alone, I think I would go through it to the last without 
complaining; but the shame, the degradation, the anguish, will 
come upon*others more heavily than upon me. What will they not 
suffer? whit will they not endure if the wicked madness of my 
‘youth should become known to the world ?” 

Those others of whose possible grief and shame she thought with 
such cruel torture were her father and John Mellish. Her love for 
her husband had not lessened by one iota her love for that indulgent 
father, on whom the folly of her girlhood had brought such bitter 
suffering. Her generous heart was wide enough for both. She had 
acknowledged no “divided duty,” and would have repudiated any, 
encroachment of the new affection upon the old. The great river 
of her love widened into 2n ocean, and embraced a new shore with 
its mighty tide; but that far-away source of childhood, from which 
affection first sprang in its soft infantine purity, still gushed in crystal 
beauty from its unsullied spring. She would, perhaps, searcely have 
recognised the coldly-measured affection of mad Lear’s ‘youngest 
daughter—the affection which could divide itself with mathema tical 
precision between father and husband. Surely love is too ,.g¢ a 
sentiment to be so weighed in the balance. Must we subtract some- 
thing from the original sum when we are called upon to meet a new 
demand? or has not affection rather some magic power by which it 
can double its capital at any moment when there is a run upon the 
bank? When Mrs. John Anderson becomes the mother of six 
children, she does not say to her husband, “ My dear John, I shall 
be compelled to rob you of six-tenths of my affection in order to 
provide for the little ones.” No; the generous heart of the wife 
grows larger to meet the claims upon the mother, as the girl’s heart 
expanded with the new affection of the wife. Every paug of grief 
which Aurora felt for her husband’s misery was doubled by the 
image of her father’s sorrow. She could not divide these two in her 
own mind. She loved ‘hem and was sorry for them with an equal 
measure of love and sorrow. 

“‘If—if the truth should be discovered at this inquest,” she 
thought, ““I can never see my husband again; J can never look in 
his face any more. I will run away to the end of the world, and 
hide myself from him for ever.” 

She had tried to cxp-tulate with her fate; she had endeavored to 
escape the full measure of retribution and she had failed. She had 
done evil that good mizht come of it, in the fac> of that command 
which says thit all such evil-doing shall be wasted sin, useless 
iniquity. She had deceived John Mellish in the hope that the veil 
of deception might never be rent in twain, that the truth might be 
undiscov. red to the end, and the man she loved spared from crue! 
shame and grief. But the fruits of that foolish sced, sown long ayo 
in the day of her disc bedience, had grown up around her and he!ged 
her in upon every sile, and she had been powerless to cut a pathway 
for herself through the noxious weeds that her own hands hid 
planted. 

She sat with her watch in her hand, and her eyes wandered every 
now and then from the g rdens before her to the figures on the ci 1. 
John Mellish had !e/t the house a lit‘le after nine o'clock, and it was 


paused, then shuffled orf again; and at last a face that she hated 
made itself visible at the angle of the window, opposite to that against 
which she sat. It was the white face of the Softy, which was poked 
cautiously forward a few inches within the window-frame. The mas- 
tiff sprang up with a growl, and made as if he would have flown at 
that ugly, leering face, which looked like one of the hideous decora- 
tions of a Gothic building; but Aurora caught the animal’s collar 
with both her han 1s, and dragged him back. 

‘* Be quiet, Bow-wow,” she said; “ quiet, boy, quiet.” 

She stil held him with one firm hand. soothing him with the 
other. 

‘¢ What do you want ?” she asked, turning upon the Softy with a 
cold icy grandeur of disdain, which made her look like Nero’s wife 
defying her false accusers. ‘*What do you want with me? Your 
master is dead, and you have no longer an excuse for coming here. 
You have been forbidden the house and the grounds. If you forget 
this another time, I shall request Mr. Mellish to remind you.” 

She lifted her disengaged hand and laid it upon the window-sash ; 
she was going to close the window when Stephen Hargraves stopped 
her. 

“Don’t be in such a hoorry,” he said; “I want to speak to you. 
I’ve coom straight from th’ inquest. I thought you might want to 
know ell about it. I coom out o’ friendliness, though you did pay 
into me with th’ horsewhip,” 

Aurora’s heart beat tempestuously against her aching breast. Ah, 
what hard duty that poor heart had done lately; what icy burdens it 
had borne, what horrible oppression of secresy and terror had 
weighed upon it, crushing out «ll hope and peace! An agony of sus- 
pense and dread convulsed that tortured heart as the Softy tempted 
her, tempted her to ask him the issue of the inquest, that she might 
receive from his lips the sentence of life or death. She little knew 
how much of her secret this man had discovered; but she knew that 
he hated her, and that he suspected enough to know his power of tor- 
turing her. 

She lifted her proud head and looked at him with a steady glance 
of defiance, “‘I have told you that your presence is disagreeable,” 
she ssid. ‘Stand aside and let me shut the window.” 

The Softy grinned insolently, and holding the window-frame with 
one of his broad hands, put his head into the room. Aurora rose to 
leave the window, but he laid the other hand upon her wrist, which 
shrunk instinctively from contact with his hard, horny palm. 

“T tell you I’ve got summat particklar to say to you,” he whis- 
pered. ‘You shall hear all about it. I was one of th’ witnesses at 
th’ inquest, and I’ye been hangin’ about ever since, and I know 
everything.” . 

Aurora flung her head back disdainfully, and tried to wrench her 
wrist from that strong grasp. 

‘Let me go,” shesaid. ‘ You shall suffer for this insolence when 
Mr. Mellish returns.” ys 

‘But he won't be back just yet awhile,” said the Softy, grinning. 
“‘He’s gone back to the Golden Lion. Th’ coroner and Mr. Loft- 
house, th’ parson, sent for him to tell him summat—summat about 
you!” hissed Mr, Stephen Hargraves, with his dry, white lips elose 
to Aurora’s ear. 

“What do you mean?” said Mrs. Mellish, still writhing in the 
Softy’s grasp, still restraining her dog from flying at him with her 
disengaged hand; ‘‘ what do you mean ?” 

**T mean what I say,” answered Steeve Hargraves; ‘‘ I mean that 
it’s all found out. They know everything, and they’ve sent for Mr. 
Mellish to tell him. They’ve sent for him to tell him what you was 
to him that’s dead.” 

A low wail broke from Aurora’s lips. She had expected to hear 
this perhaps; she had at any rate dreaded it; she had only fought 
against receiving the tidings from this man, but he had conquered 
her; he had conquered her as the dogged, obstinate nature, however 
base, however mean, will always conquer the generous and impulsive 
soul. He had secured his revenge, and had contrived to be the wit- 
ness of her agony. He released her wrist as he finished speaking, 
and looked at her—looked at her with an insolently triumphant leer 
in his small eyes. 

She drew herself up, proudly still, proudly and bravely in spite of 
all, but with her face changed—changed from its former expression 
of restless pain to the dull blankness of despair. 

“They found th’ certificate,” said the Softy. 
about with him sewed up in’s waistco-at.” 

The certificate! Heaven have pity upon her girlish innocence! 
She had never thought of that; she had never remembered that mis- 
erable scrap of paper which was the legal evidence of her folly. She 
had dreaded the presence of that husband who had arisen, a: if from 
the grave, to pursue and torment her; but she had forgotten that 
other evidence of the parish register which might also arise against 
her at any moment. She had feared the finding of something— 
some letter, some picture, some accidenfal record amongst the pos- 
sessions of the murdered man; but she had never thought ot this 
most conclusive evidence, this most incontrovertible proof. She put 
her hand to her head, trying to realize the full horror of her position. 
The certificate of her marriage with her futher’s groom was in the 
hands of John Mellish. 

** What will he think of me?” she thought. ‘“‘ How would he ever 
believe me if I were to tell him that I had received what I thouzht 
positive evidence of James Conyers’ death a year before my second 
marriage? Howcould he believe in me? I have deceived him too 
cruelly to dire to ask his confidence.” 

She looked about, trying to collect herself, trying to decide upon 
what she ought to do, and in her bewilderment and agony forgot for 
a moment the greedy eyes which were gloaiing upon her misery. 
But she remembered herself presently, and turning sternly upon 
Stephen Hargraves, spoke to him with a voice which was singularly 
clear and steady. 

“You have told me all that you have to tell,” she said; “be so 
good as to get out of the way while I shut the window.” 

The Softy drew back and allowed her to close- the sashes; she 
bolted the window, and drew down the Venetixn blind, effectually 
shutting out her spy, who crept away slowly and reluctantly towa:ds 
the shrubbery, through which he could make his way safely out of 
the vr unis, 

“*T’ve paid her out,” he muttered, as he shambled off under the 
shelter of the young trees; “I’ve paid her out pretty tidy. It's al- 
most better than money,” he said, laughing silently; ‘it’s almost 
better than money to pay off them kind of debts.”’ 

Auror: seated herself at John Mellich’s desk, and wrote a few 


“He'd carried it 





now nearly two. He had told hor that the ing: est would be over in 
acon le of hours, and that he Would hurry home dircetly it was 
finished to ‘ell her of the result What would be ther sult of that 
ingue t? Whit inguigieg mi ht b ide? whot evi’enes might 
by sow uheppy ac ideye be due d to conpromise or to betra 

hr e s in a dull er, Walt hz to receive her s*ntence 
Whatwuditb ? C detain rre'ease? If hor secret sh uid 
escape detection, if James ( TRY 5 shoud le al owed t» ea ry the 
story of his bri f married life to (iii etuve, what re ief, whot release 
for the wretched virl, whose w rst md been to mistuke a bad 
man fir a good one; the irnorant tradffeilfiess of a ch ld who is 
ready to averpt any shabby pilgrim for an cxiled nobleman ora 
prince in d'sguise. eres 


It was h lf-pa-t two, when she was startled by the sound of a 
shamb ing footstep upon the graveled pathway underneath the 
verandsh. The foctstep slowly shuffiod on for a few paces; then 





hurried lines*upon a sheet of paper that lay uppermost amongst 
letters and bills 

“My Dear Lovr,” she wrote, ‘‘I cannot remain here to see you 
after the discovery hich has been made to-day. Tom a miserable 
| coward, an! I cannot meet your altered looks, I cannot hear your 
iitered voice. I have no hope that you can have any other feeling 
for me than contempt and loathing. But on some future day, when 
| lam far away from you, end the bewilderment of my present misery 


has grown less, I will write and explain everything. Think of me 
mercifully, if you can; and if yon eon believe that, in the wicked 
couceaim: nts of the last few weeks, the mainspring of my conduct 


has been my love for you, you will only believe the truth. God bless 


“The spies who hate and watch me shall not read this,” she 
thought, as she wrote John’s name upon the envelope. 

She left the letter upon the desk, and, rising from her seat, looked 
round the reem—looked with a long, lingering gaze, that dwelt on 
each familiar object. How happy she had been amongst all that 
masculine litter! how happy with the man she had believed to i» 
her husband! how innocently happy befcre the coming down of that 
horrible storm-cloud which had overwhelmed them both! She 
turned away with a shudder. : 

“I have brought disgrace and misery upon all who have loved 
me,” she thought. ‘If I had been less cowardly—if I had told the 
truth—all this might have been avoided, if I had confessed the truth 
to Talbot Bulstrode.” 

She paused at the mention of that name. 

“‘T will go to Talbot,” she thought. “ He is a good man. I pill 
go to him; I shall have no shame now in telling him ali. He will 
advise me what to do; he will break this discovery to my poor 
father.” 

Aurora had dimly foteseen this misery when she had spoken to 
Lucy Bulstrode at Felden; she had dimly foreseen a day in which 
all would be discovered, and she would fly to Lucy to ask for a 
shelter. 

She looked at her watch. 

‘*A quarter past three,” she said. ‘There is an express tht 
leaves Doncaster at five. I could walk the distance in the time.” 
She unlocked the door, and ran up-staifs to herown rooms. There 
was no one in the dressing-room; but her maid was in the bedroom, 
arranging some dresses in a huge wardrobe. 

Aurora selected her plainest bonnet and a large gray cloak, and 
quietly put them on before the cheval glass in one of the pretty 
French windows. The maid, busy with her own work, did not tak 
any particular notice of her mistress’s actions, for Mrs. Mellish was 
accustomed to wait upon herself, and disliked any officious atten- 
tion. 

‘‘How pretty the room looks!” Aurora thought, with a weary 
sigh; ‘‘how simple and countrified! It was for me that the new 
furniture was chosen, for me that the bathroom and conservatory 
were built.” 

She looked through the vista of brightly-carpeted rooms. 

Would they ever seem as cheerful as they had. once done to thcir 
master? Would he still ccupy them, or would he lock the doors, 
and turn his back upon the old house in which he had lived such an 
untroubled life for nearly two-and-thirty years ? 

‘* My poor boy, my poor boy!” she thought. 
born to bring such sorrow upon him ?” 

There was no egotism in her sorrow for his grief. She knew th-t 
he had loved her, and she knew that this parting would be the bit- 
terest agony of his life; but in the depth of mortification which her 
own womanly pride had undergone, she could not look beyond th2 
present shame of the discovery made that day, to a future of happi- 
ness and release. 

“* He will believe that I never loved him,” she thought. ‘“ He wil! 
believe that he was the dupe of a designing woman, wl.o wished te 
regain the position she had lost. What will he not think of me thet 
is base and horrible ?” 

The face which she saw in the glass was very pale and rigid; tho 
large dark eyes dry and lustrous, the lips drawn tightly down over 
the white teeth, 

**T look like a woman who could cut her throat.in such a crisis a% 
this,” shethought. ‘‘ How often I have wondered at the desperate 
deeds done by woman! I shall never wonder again.” 

She unlocked her dressing-case and took a couple of bank-notes 
and some loose gold from one of the drawers. She put these in her 
purse, gathered her cloak about her, and walked towards the 
door. 

She paused on the threshold to speak to her maid, who was still 
busy in the inner room. 

‘*T am going into the garden, Parsons,” shasaid; “tell Mr. Mel- 
lish that there is a letter for him in his study.” 

The reom in which John kept his books and racing accounts was 
called a “study” by the respectful household. 

The dog Bow-wow lifted himself lazily from his tiger-skin rug as 
Aurora crossed the hall, and came sniffing about her, and en- 
deavored to follow her out of the house. But she ordered him back 
to his rug, and the submissive animal obeyed her, as he had often 
done in his youth, when his young mistress used to throw her doll 
into the water at Felden, and send the faithful mastiff to rescue that 
fair-haired waxep favorite. He obeyed her now, but a little reluct- 
antly ; and he watched her suspiciously’as she descended the flight 
of steps before the door. 

She walked at a rapid pace across the lawn and into the shrubbery, 
going steadily southwards, though by that means she made her 
journey longer; for the north lodge lay towards Doncaster. In her 
way through the shrubbery she met two people, who walked closcly 
side by side, engrossed’in a whisperin: conversation, ard who both 
started and changed countenance at seeing her. These two peop'e 
were the Softy and Mrs. Powell. 

“So,” she thought, as she passed this strangely-matched pair, 
‘‘my two enemies are laying their heads together to plot my misery. 
It is time that I left Mellish Park.” 

She went out of a litt’e gate, leading into some meadows. Beyond 
these meadows there was a long shady lane that led behind the house 
to Doncaster. It was a path rarely chosen by any of the household 
at the Park, as it was the longest way to the town. 

Aurora stopped at ebout a mile from the house which had been 
her own, and looked back at the picturesque pile of building, half 
hidden under the luxuriant growth of a couple of centuries. 

**Good bye, dear home, in which I was an impostor and a cheat,” 
she said; “‘ good-bye, for ever and for ever, my own dear love.” 

While Aurora uttered these few words of pxssionate farewell, John 
Mellish lay upon the sunburnt grass, staring absently at the still 
wat rpovls under the grey sky—pitying her, praying for her and 
forgiving her from the depth « f his honest heart. 

(Yo be continued.) 


‘Why was I ever 


A Spunky So_pier.—One of the correspondents of the 
daily press, writing of the battle of Cedar Mountain, relates this 
iucident ; 

Just after the firing of musketry became interesting, I noticed a 
private soldier coming off he field, sndthi king perhap- he was runnin; 
away to avoid danger, I rode up tv him, when I found lie had two finge: 
of his left hand shot away and a third dreadfully lacerated, I saw 


once that he had #t least a hand‘ih the fight. 4 assisted him to dress 
his wound as wel s my limited knowladve of Buryvery wouk! permit 
he, in the »eantime, propping 1 my plick by his quaint remarks. 
Sala iv lon’t keer ijuru for that thir fin r; for it vnt of 

*eount no h t he pinter at Vother one were right good on 

md lh t ’ i should ome to the rear if | had becu 
ble to bo my gun; bat I w vt.” <Af.er I had dressed his hand, he 
looked o iu the direction of the firing an?’ steod a moment. Tarni:s 
to me, le suid, * Stranger, | wish you would jist lacd up my shooting 
iron for me; "I want to linve a littic satisfaction out of them eusses for 
spiling my fore paw” I loaded his gun for him, and he started bac'< 
or the top of thy hill at a double quick, in quest of ‘ssatisfactiou.” His 


name was Lappin, or Lapham, of the Ohio ;th. 
“On! Wapsome Power THe Girtik Giz Us!”—In the days 
of the old volenteers, Mr. Ker Greenock, of Nairn, Scotland, commanded 





you, my best and truest. The pain of leaving you for ever is less 
than the pin of #nowing that you had ceased to love me. Good- 
| bye.” 


| 
| 
j 
| 
| 
| 


| She lighted a taper, and sealed the envelope which containe? this 
| 


; letten 


a — my, which he duly drill-d and paraded, but his reerults were but 
an awkward squad; they never would draw up in a straight line, do 
shathe might, “ Oh’ he cried one day, holding up his hands in hor: or 
as he looked along the front rank, “ Oh! wh ta beatrow! Just come 
ont, lode, and look at it yourselves |” 
Don’t undertake to iss is roman: Tsk not 
| emack in a storm 
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THE NEW TAX LAW-——INTERIOR Of A NEW YORK ASSESS( R’S OFFICE (Mit. PEMB2CKE GILbEuI's), BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
1h) ’ 


MRS. JEFFERSON DAVIS. 


Tue interest which naturally attaches to the wife of the 
rebel President has induced us to publish her portrait, which is 
taken from a photograph by Brady. She is the granddaughter of 
Governor Howell, of ow Jersey, whose heroic sacrifices in the 
revolutionary war have rendered his name famous. Her maiden 
name was Verina Howell, and she became the second wife of Mr. 
Jefferson Davis, in 1857. She is in the prime of life, and has a 
young family. 








SCENES IN THE TAX COLLECTOR’S OFFICES, 
NEW YORK CITY. 


TAXATION is such a novelty to our citizens that we have 
illustrated some of the scenes, as witnessed by our Artist, in the 





OFFICIAL STAMP. 


offices of the Assessor of the Second Ward, which are situated at 
the corner of Cedar street, in Broadway. The Assessor is Mr. 
Pembroke Gilbert, who will (if such a thing can be accomplished) 
render the taxation as pleasant as such a peculiar operation can be 
made. It must be contnael that the framers of the Tax Bill have 
shown an ingenuity of which a patriotic American may be as proud 
as he is of a Monitor, a reaping-machine, or a wooden nutmeg, and 
this, in conjunction with the imperative necessity of supporting the 
Union, will take the sting from 
imposts which we had too fondly 
hoped were confined to European 
Governments. 

Our Artist was much impressed 
with the lamblike docility with 
which the victims went up to be 
shorn, or rather yield up some 
portion of their surplus wealth 
for the good of their country. 
Here was a descendant of Moses 
buying his right to shear the 
wretched under the triple balls. 
Next to him stood the money- 
broker returning an infinitesimal 
fraction of his ill-gotten gains, 
made out of shaving bills and 
running up the price of gold and 4 
silver, saying nothing of the wild- Z rb! 
cats they send flying in all direc- (| wid Alli 
tions. At his elbow was the — i — 
worthy man who, out of pure 
temperance principle, waters his 
camphene before he sells it as 
whiskey. Behind them was the 
courteous hotel-keeper; then the 
smiling photographer, who would 
bribe Old Sol to make every face 
as lovely as Eugenie’s; looking 
very profeund at his elbow was 
the physician, balancing in his 
mind the relative virtues of rhu- 
barb and magnesia; not far off 
was the auctioneer, thinking of 
his “ going! going! gone!” and 
also, in his mind’s eye, “ knock- 
ing down” Jeff. Davis for having 
rendered such a tax indispens- 
able. Talking to another one of 
the same craft was the theatrical 
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manager, arguing with his companion the comparative merits of 
“legs and lungs.” Here stood also the learned apothecary, who 
does not know the difference betwen arsenic and soda, or oxalic 
acid and epsom salts, while scattered around, in glorious confusion, 
were brewers, rectifiers, horsedealers, confectioners, tallow-chandlers, 
circus-keepers, and the whole etcetera of human swindling and 
industry. It was a suggestive scene, and as such we present it to 
our readers. 





How THE Sovutu InTeNDs TO Pay 1Ts DEBTS.—A cor- 
respondent of the World, a paroled Union Lieutenant, gives an amusing 
account of his adventures in Dixie, on his way to Tupelo in Miss. : 

‘* T was met at the cars by a Captain of Gen. Moore’s staff, who took 
me to breakfast and pla the part of host for the better part of the 
day. What a tall, round-shouldered, amiable Texan he was, to be sure! 
A graduate of West Point, a Secessionist from the beginning, a devotee 
of the doctrine of State Rights and Southern wrongs, he was yet as 

‘le as a woman in his discourse. All that bright September morn- 
ng we sat in the shade of a broad piazza—the house was deserted, as 
about half the houses in Dixie seem to be—and talked of history and 
politics. Of course we laughed at each other’s ‘extreme views,’ and 
came to no agreemeut on any proposition. 

“* You of the North,’ said he, ‘ have invaded our c@untry.’ 

“© No, sir; Te is a part of our country. Do the police of New 
York invade the Five Points when they go there to quell a riot?’ 

“* You of the North have contracted an enormous debt; how are you 


going to pay it?” 
‘«* Fund it and pay the interest. And you of the South have a little 
debt of several hundred millions, How do you intend to pay that?” 


“We do not intend to pay it. As soon as the war is ended we shall 
repudiate it.’ 
*¢ Will that be honest ?’ 

‘** Certainly ; we owe it only to our own people, and they may as well 
loge the principal outright as to be compelled year after year to pay eight 
per cent, interest on it.’ 

‘* Shade of Ricardo—there was a new idea in political economy. 

“*¢ But, said I, ‘would not that be an outrage to the individual ? 
Suppose your entire fortune consisted of Confederate corip, and your 
=" of land and negroes, would repudiation affect you both 
alike ? 

“Oh, we'll see that each man has his proper share of Confederate 
scrip |’ 

- Perhaps you will hardly believe this report of our talk; it is never- 
theless true. On what a foundation of political and economical falsities 
is this Confederacy reared up!” 


A BALTIMORE SECESSIONIST AND HIS CONFEDERATE SCRIP. 
—The Baltimore Clipper tells this story: ‘‘ A rebel farmer, living near 
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THE UASHIER’S DESK, ASSESSOR'S OFFICE, 







Bear Creek, in Baltimore county, Maryland, was so elated at the late 
rebel incursion in Marylin‘, that he determined to visit ‘ our deliverers,’ 
and for that purpose hcoked up his horse aud wagon and started all 
agog. He alighted at a hotel near Frederick, and was drinking a 
bumper to Jeff., when a Confederate officer came in and inquired for the 
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owner of the team. Bear Creek farmer was delighted, and with a face 
radiant with smiles, said, 

“*T am, sir; and that team is Southern all over, sir—horse, wagon 
and driver, sir.’ 

“‘* And what is the price?’ interrupted the son of Mars, pulling out a 


roll of Confederate scrip, 

*** Oh,’ said farmer, ‘I would not 
like to sell now, ’cause I can’t use 
your kind of money in Baltimore.’ 

*** Nonsense,’ says the officer. 
* Haven’t you declared over and 
over in your letters that the 
bankers and rich men of Balti 
! — are in the cause; they’ll buy, 
MA sir.’ 
“ And handing over the price in 
Confederate scrip, he left the 
farmer to toddle Seen afoot, wita 
a pocket full of Confederate trea- 
sure, He arrived in town a few 
days ago, and stopped several 
persons with, ‘Show me the man 
that buys Confederate scrip!’ We 
have not heard at the time of going 
to press whether the individual so 
eagerly sought for has turned up.” 
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“Curring” A REBEL IN 
Toronro.—At a ball in Toronto, 
C. W., last week, in honor of Lord 
Monck, a Secessionist, from Wind- 
sor, visited a member of his Cabi- 
net, hoping thereby to obtain an 
invitation to the ball. He presented 
his card—“ Mr. , © outhern Con 
federacy.” The gentleman took it, 
examined it, and remarked, 
“ Mr. ——, of the Southern Conted 
eracy,eh! Well, sir, our Govern- 
ment is not aware of the existence 
of such an ‘ institution.’ There 
must be some mistake, sir.” and 
the Secessionist was courteously 
bowed out, 


Tue receipts of thePanama 
Railroad in August, 1862, were 
$133,92198. This shows a decrease 
of about $15,000 as compared with 
Angest, 1861. The fi off is in 
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LORD GOD DELIVER US. 
From the ingrained fashion 
hature 


From tears, that bring no healing ; 
From wild and weak Somaplaining . 


Save, oh, save 
From doubt, where all is double ; 
Where wise men are not strong; 
Where comfort turns to trouble ; 
Where just men suffer wrong; 
When sorrow treads on joy; 
Where sweet things soonest cloy ; 
Where faiths are built on dust; 
" Where w ged half distrust 
ungry, an en, 6 as the sea: 
Oh set us free ! 








VERNER’S PRIDE. . 


BY THE AUTHORESS OF “EAST LYNNE.” 





CHAPTER XIX.—DR. WEST'S SANCTUM. 


For some litfie time past certain rumors had arisen in Deerham 
somewhat to the prejudice of Dr. West. Rumors of the same nature 
had circulated onee or twice before during the progress of the last 
half dozen years, but they had died away again, or been hushed up, 
never coming to anything tangible. For one thing, their reputed 
scene had not lain at the immediate spot, but at Heartburg; and 
distance is a great diseouragement to ill-natured tattle. This fresh 
scandal, however, was nearer, it touched the very heart of Deerham, 
and people made themselves remarkably busy over it. None the less 
busy because because its accusations were vague. Tales never lose 
anything in carrying, and the most outrageous things were whispered 
of Dr. West. ‘ 

A year or two previous to this, a widow lady, named Baynton, 
with two daughters, no longer very young, had come to live ata 
pretty cottage in Deerham. Nothing was known of who they were, 
or where they came from. They appeared to be very reserved, and 
and made no acquaintance whatever. Under these circumstances, 
of course, their history was supplied for them. If you or I went 
and established ourselves in afresh place to-morrow, saying nothing 
of who we were, or what we were, it would only be the signal for 
some busybody in that place to coin a story for us, and that all the 
rest of the busybodies would immediately circulate it. 

It was said of Mrs. Baynton that she had been left in reduced 
means; had fallen from some high pedestal of wealth through the 
death of her husband; that she lived in a perpetual state of morti- 
fication in consequence of her present poverty, and would not admit 
a single inhabitant of Deerham within her doors to witness it. It 
may have had as much truth in it as the greatest canard that ever 
flew; but Deerham promulgated it, Deerham believed in it, and the 
Bayntons never contradicted it. The best of all reasons for this 
may have been that they never heard of it. They lived quietly on 
alone, interfering with nobody, and going out rarely. In appearance 
and manners they were gentlewomen, and rather haughty gentle- 
women, too; but they kept no servant. How their work was done 
Deerham could not conceive; it was next to impossible to fancy one 
of those ladies scrubbing a floor or making a bed. The butcher 
called for orders and took in the meat, which was nearly always 
mutton chops; the baker left his bread at the door, and the laundress 
was admitted inside the passage once a week. 

The only other person admitted inside was Dr. West. He had 
been called in, on their first arrival, to the invalid daughter, a delicate- 
looking lady, who, when she did walk out, leaned on her sister’s 
arm. Dr. West’s visits grew frequen‘, i, they had. continued frequent 

to within a short period of the present time. Once or twice a 
week he called in, professionally; he would occasionally drop in for 
an hour in the evening. Some passers by Chalk Cottage—it was 
what it was named—had contrived to stretch their necks over the 
high privet hedge which hid the lower part of the dwelling from the 
road, and were immensely gratified by the fact of seeing Dr. West 
in the parlor, seated at tea with the family. How the doctor was 
questioned, especially in the earlier period of their residence, he 
alone could tell. Who were they? Were they well connected, or 
ill connected, or not connected at all? Were they known to fashion ? 
How much was really their income? What was the matter with 
the one whom he attended, the sickly daughter, and what was her 
name? The questions would have gone on till now, but that the 
doctor stopped them. He had not made impertinent inquiries him- 
self, he said, and had nothing at all to tell. The younger lady’s 
complaint arose from disordered liver; he had no objection to tell 
them that. She had been so long a sufferer from it that the malady 
had become chronic; and her name was Kitty. 

Now it was touch'ng this very family that the scandal had arisen. 
How it arose was the puzzle, since the ladies themselves never spoke 
to anybody, and Dr. West would not be likely to invent or to spread 
stories affecting himself. Its precise nature was buried in un- 
certainty, also its precise object; some said one thing, some another. 
The scandal, on the whole, tended to the point that Dr. West had 
misbehaved himself. In what way? What had hedone? Had he 
personally ill-treated them, sworn at them, done anything else un- 
becoming a gentleman? And which had been the sufferer? The 
old lady in her widow’s cap? or the sickly daughter? or the other 
one? Cuuld he have carelessly supplied wrong medicine; sent to 
them some arsenic instead of Epsom salts, and so thrown them into 
fright, and danger, and anger? Had he scaled the privet hed ge in 
the night, and robbed the garden of its cabbages? What, in short, 
was itthat he had done? Deerham spoke out pretty oroadly as to 
the main facts, although the rumoured details were varied and 
obscure. It declared that Some of Dr. West's doings at Chalk 
Cottage had not been orthodox, and that discovery had supervened. 

There are two classes of professional men upon whom not a taint 
should rest—who ought, in familiaf/flrase, to keep their hands 
clean—the parson of the parish and the family doctor. Other 
people may dye themselves in Warren’s jet if they like, but let as 
much as a spot get on him who stands in the pulpit to preach to us, 
or on him who is admitted to familiar intgrcourse with our wives and 
children, and the spot grows into a dark thundercloud. What’s the 
old saying? ‘‘One man may walk in at the gate, while another 
must not look over the hedge.” It runs something after that 
fashion. Had Dr. West not been a family doctor, the scandal might 
have been allowed to die out; as it was, Desrham kept up the ball 
and rolled it. One ehief motive, in this, may have influenced Deer- 
ham above all other motives—unsatisfied curiosity. Could Deerham 
have gratified this to the full, it had been content to subside into 
q. ietness. 

Whether it was true, or whether it was false, there was no deny- 
ing that it had happened at an unfortunate moment for Dr. West. 
A man always in debt—and what he did with his money Deerham 
could not make out, for his practice was a lucrative one—he had 
latterly beconie@“actually embarrassed. Deerham was goodnatured 
enough to say that a handsome sum hd found its way to Chalk 
Cottage fn tlie shape of silence money, or something of the sort; 
but Deerham did not know. Dr. West was at his wits’ end where 
Sa af hiling—hed been so for some weeks past, so that 
he ned of anything worse’ cuming down upon 


him. Perhaps, what gave a greater color to the scandal than any- 
thing else was the fact that, simultaneously with its rise, Dr. West’s 
visits to Chalk Cottage had suddenly ceased. 

Only one had been bold enough to speak upon the subject person- 
ally to Dr. West, and that was the proud old baronet Sir Rufus 
Hautley. He rode down to the doctor’s house one day, and, leaving 
his horse with his groom, had a private interview with the doctor. 
That Dr. West must have contrived to satisfy him in some way was 
undoubted. Rigidly severe and honorable, Sir Rufus would no more 
have countenanced wrong-doing than he would have admitted Dr. 
West again to his house, whether as doctor or as anything else, had 
he been guilty of it. But when Sir Rufus went away, Dr. West 
attended him to the door and tliey parted cordially, Sir Rufus saying 
something to the effect that he was glad his visit had dispelled the 


mend Dr. West to inquire into their source, with a view of bringing 
their authors to punishment. Dr. West replied that he should make 
it his business to do so. Dr. West, however, did nothing of the 
sort, or if he did do it, it was in strict privacy. 

Jan sat one day astride on the counter in his frequent abiding- 
place, the surgery. Jan had got a brass vessel before him, and was 
mixing certain powders in it, preparatory to some experiment ia 
chemistry, Master Cheese performing the part of looker-on, his 
elbows, as usual, on the counter. - 

“Tsay, we had such a start here this morning,” began young 
Cheese, as if the recollection had suddenly occurred to him. “It 
was while you had gone your round.” 

“What start was that ?” asked Jan. 

“Some fellow came here, and—I say, Jan,” broke off young 
Cheese, “did you ever know that room had got a second entrance 
to it?” : 

He pointed to the door of the back room, a room which was used 
exclusively by Dr. West. He had been known to see patients there 
on rare occasions, but neither Jan nor young Cheese was ever 
admitted into it. It opened with a latch-key only. 

‘There is another door leading into it from the garden,” replird 
Jan. ‘It’s never opened. It has got all those lean-to boards piled 
against it.” : 

‘*Is itnever opened, then?” retorted Master Cheese. ‘ You just 
hear. A fellow came poking his nose into the premises this morn- 
ing, staring up at the house, staring round about him, and at last he 
walks in hear. A queer-looking fellow he was, with a beard, and 
appeared as if he had come a thonsand miles or two on foot. ‘Is 
Dr. West at home?’ he asked. I told him the doctor was not at 
home; for you see, Jan, it wasn’t ten minutes since the doctor had 
gone out. So he said he’d wait. And he went peering about and 
handling the bottles, and once he took the scales up, as if he'd like 
to test their weight. I kept my eye on him; I thought a queer 
fellow like that might be going to walk off with some physic, like 
Miss Amilly walks off with the castor oil. Presently he comes to 
that door. ‘ Where does this lead to?’ said he. ‘A private room,’ 
said I, ‘and please to keep your hands off it.’ Not he. He lays 
hold of the false knob and shakes it, and turns it, and pushes the 
door, trying to open it. It was fast. Old West had come out of 
here before going out; and catch him ever leaving that door open! 
I say, Jan, one would think he kept skeletons there.” 

‘Ts that all?” asked Jan, alluding to the story. 

‘Wait a bit. The fellow put his big fist upon the latch-keyhole— 
I think he must have been a feller of trees, I do—and his knee to the 
door, and he burst it open. Burst it open, Jan! You never saw 
such strength.” 

“I could burst any door open that I had a mind to,” was the 
response of Jan. 

‘He burst it open,” continued young Cheese, “and burst it 
against old West. You should have seen ’em stare! They both 
stared. Istared. I think the chap did not mean to do it; that he 
was only trying his strength for pastime. But now, Jan, the odd 
part of the business is, how did West get in? If there’s not another 
door, he must have come down the chimney.” 

Jan went on with his compounding, and made no response. 

‘And if there is a door, he must have been mortal sly over it,” 
resumed the younggentleman. ‘‘ He must have gone right out from 
here and in at the side gate of the garden, and got in that way. I 
wonder what he did it for ?” 

“Tt isn’t any business of ours,” said Jan. 

“Then I think ft is,” retorted Master Cheese. “I'd like to know 
how many times he has been in there, listening to us, when we 
thonght him a mile off. It’s a shame!” 

It’s nothing to me who listens,” said Jan, equably. “I don’t 
say things behind people’s backs, that I’d not say before their 
faces.” 

‘I do,” acknowledged young Cheese. ‘‘ Wasn’t there a row! 
Didn’t he and the man go on at each other! They shut themselves 
up in that room, and had it out.” 

‘* What did the man want ?” asked Jan. 

“I'd like toknow. He and old West had it out together, I say, 
but they didn’t admit me tothe conference. Goodness knows where 
he had come from. West seemedtoknowhim. Jan, I heard some- 
thing about him and the Chalk Cottage folks yesterday.” 

“You had better take yourself to a safe distance,” advised Jan. 
“If this goes off with a bang, your face will come in for the 
benefit.” 

“T say, though, it’s you that must take care and not let it go off,’ 
retnrned Master Cheese, edging nevertheless a little away. ‘ But, 
about that room—if old West——” 

The words were interrupted. The door of the room in question 
was pushed open, and Dr. West came out of it. Had Master Cheese 
«itnessed the arrival of an inhabitant of the other world, introduced 
by the most privileged medium extant, he could not have experi- 
enced more intense astonishment. He had tru'y believed, as he had 
just expressed it, that Dr. West was at that moment a good mile 
away. 

‘** Put your hat on, Cheese,” said Dr. West. 

Cheese put it on, going into a perspiration at the same time. He 
thought nothing less but that he was about to be dismissed. 

‘Take this note up to Sir Rufus Haut!ey’s.” 

It was a great re'ief, and Master Cheese took the note in his hand, 
and went off whistling. 

‘Step in here, MrJan,” said the doctor. 


stepped in-into the loctor’s sanctum. Had Jan been given to spe- 
culation, he might h .re wondered what was coming; but it was Jan’s 
mode to take things cool and easy, as they came; and not anticipate 
them. 

‘*My health has been bod of late,” began the doctor. 

*Taaw!” cried Jan. ‘ What has been the matter ?” 

“A general disarrangement of the system alt: gether, I fancy,” 
returned Dr. West. ‘1 believe that the best thing to restore me 
will be change of scenc—travelling; and an opportunity to embrace 
it has presented itself. I am solicited by an old friend of mine, in 
practice in London, to take charge of a nobleman’s son for some 
months, to go abroad with him.” 

“Is he ill?” asked literal Jan, to whom it never occurred to ask 
whether Dr. West had first of all applied to his old friend to seck 
after such a post for him. 

“ His health is delicate, both mentally and bodily,” replied Dr 
West. “I should like to undertake it; the chief difficulty is, the 





Wetving you herd alone” 


doubt arising from these unpleasant rumors, and he would recom, 





went back there’ 





Jan took one of his long legs over the counter, jumped off and | 


‘I dare say I can do it all,” said Jan. “My legs get over the 
ground quick. I can take to your horse.” 

‘If you find you cannot do it, you might engage an assistant,” 
suggested Dr. West. 

‘So I might,” said Jan. 

“T should see no difficulty at all in the matter, if you were my 
partner. It would be the same as leaving myself, and the patients 
could not grumble. But it is not altogether the thing to leave only 
an assistant, as you are, Mr. Jan.” 

** Make me your partner, if you like,’ 
mind. What’ll it cost ?” 

“‘ Ah, Mr. Jan, it will cost more than you have got. At least it 
ought to cost it.” 

“T have got £500,” said Jan. ‘I wanted Lionel to have it, but he 
won't. Is that of any use ?” 

Dr. West coughed. 

“ Well, under the circumstances But it is very little! I am 
sure you must know that it is. Perhaps, Mr. Jan, we can come to 
some arrangement by which I take the larger share for the present. 
Say that, for this year, you forward me——” 

‘Why, how long do you mean to be away ?” interrupted Jan. 

“I can’t say—one year, two years, three years; it may be even 
more than that. I expect this will be a long and lucrative engage 
ment. Suppose, I say, that for the first year you transmit to me 
the one-half of the net profits, and, beyond that, hand over to 
Deborah a certain sum, as shall be agreed upon, towards house- 

eeping.” 

**IT don’t mind how it is,” said easy Jan. ‘‘They’ll stop here, 
then?” 

**Of course they wi'l. My dear Mr. Jan, everything, I hope, will 
go on just as it goes on now, save that I shall be absent. You and 
Cheese—whom I hope you will keep in order—and the errand boy; it 
will all be just as it has been. As to the assistant, that will be a 
future consideraticn.” 

‘I'd rather be without one, if I can do it,” cried Jan, ‘‘ and 
Cheese wili be coming on. Am I to live, with ’em 7” 

“With Deb and Amilly? Why not? Poor, unprotected old 
things, what would they do without you? And now, Mr. Jan, as 
that is settled so far, we will sit down, and go further int» details. 
I know I can depend upon your not mentioning this abroad.” 

“If you don’t want me to mention it, youcan. But where’s the 
harm ?” 

“Tt is always well to keep these little arrangements private,” said 
the doctor. ‘ Matiss will draw up the deed, and I will take you 
round and introduce you as my partner. But there need net be any- 
thing said beforehand. Neither need there be anything said vt all 
about my going away, until I actually go. You will be oblige me in 
this, My. Jan.” 

*Tt’s all the same to me,’ 
will be this room, then ?” 

‘Yours to do as you please with, of course, so long as I am 
away.” 

“T’'ll have a turn-up bedstead put in it and sicep here, then,” 
quoth Jan. ‘ When folks come in the night and ring me up. I shall 
be handy. It'll be better than disturbing the house, as fs the case 
now.” 

The doctor appeared struck with the proposition. 

‘*T think it would be a very good plan, indeed,” he said. ‘I don’t 
fancy the room’s damp.” 

‘*Not it,” said Jan. “If it were damp, it wouldn't hurt me. I 
have no time to be ill, I haven’t. Damp——~— Who's that?” 

It was a visitor to the surgery—a patient of Dr. West’s. And, for 
the time, the conference was broken up. 

Not to be renewed untilevening. Dr, West and Jan were both fully 
occupied all the afternoon. When business was over—as much so 
as a doctor’s business ever can be over—Jan knocked at the door of 
this room, where Dr. West again was. 

It was opened about an inch, and the face of the doctor appeared 
in the aperture, peering out to ascertain who it might be disturbing 
him. The same aperture which enabled him to see out enabled Jan 
to see in. 

‘*Why! what’s up?” cried unceremonious Jan. 

Jan might will ask it. The room contained a ta’le, a desk or two 
—seme sets of drawers, and other receptacles for the custody of 
papers. All these were turned out, desks and drawers alike stood 
open, and their contents, a mass of papers, were scattered every- 
where. 

The doctor could not, in good manners, shut the door right in his 
proposed new partner’s face. He opened it an inch or two more. 
His own face was purple; it wore a startled, perplexed look, andthe 
drops of moisture had gathered on his forehead. That he was not in 
the most easy frame of mind was evident. Jan put one foot into the 
room; he could not put two, unless he had stepped upon the papers. 

‘* What’s the matter?” asked Jan, perceiving the signs of pertur- 
bation on the doctor’s countenance. 

“T have had a loss,” said the doctor. ‘It’s the most extraordi- 
nary thing, but a—a paper which was here this morning, I cannot 
find anywhere. I must find it!” he added, in ill-suppressed agita- 
tion. ‘I’d rather lose everything I possess than lose that,” 

“Where did you put it? Where did you have it?” cried Jan, 
casting his eyes around. 

«TL kept it in a certain drawer,” replied Dr. West, too much dis- 
turbed to be anything but straightforward. ‘I have not had it in 
my hand for—oh, I cannot tell how long—months and months, until 
this morning. I wanted to refer to it then, and got it out. I was 
locking it over when a rough, ill-bred fellow barst the door open—” 

“*T heard of that,” interrupted Jan. ‘* Cheese told me.” 

‘‘He burst the door open, and I put the pape: bock in its place 
before I spoke to him,” continued Dr. West. ‘ Half an hour ago I 


said cool Jan. “I don’t 





said accommodating Jan. ‘* Whose 


, 


| went to tike it out again, and I f:und it had disappeared.” 


‘‘ The fellow must have walked it off,” cried Jan. Not an unnatu- 
ral conclusion. 

* He could not,” said Dr. West; “it is quite an impossibility. I 
’—pointing to a bureau of drawers behind him— 
‘and put the paper hasti’y in, and locked it in, returning the keys 
to my pocket. The man had not st: pped over the threshold of the 
door then; he was a little taken to, I fancy, at his having burst the 
door, and he stood there staring.” 

**Could he have got at it afterwards ?” asked Jan. 

“Tt is, I say, an impossibility. He never was within a yard cr 
two of the bureau; and if he had been, the place was firmly lock2d, 
That man it certainly was not. Nobody hs been in the room since, 
save myself, and you for a few minutes to-day when I called you in. 
And yet the paper is gone?’ 

*Could anybody have come into the room by the cther door ?” 
asked Jon, 

“No. It opens with a latchkey only, as this does. 
was safe in my pocket.” 

“* Well, this beats everything,” cried Jan. “It’s like the codicil 
at Verner’s Pride.” 

“The very thing it put me in mind of,” said Dr. West. “I'd 
rather—I’d rather have lost that codicil, had it been miue, than lose 
this, Mr. Jan.” 

Jan opened his eyes. Jen hada knack of opening his eyes when 
anything surprised him, tolerably wide, too, “ What paper was it, 
then ?” he cried 

‘Tt was a prescription, Mr. Jan,” 

“A prescription!” returned Jan, the answer not lessening hie 
wonder. “That's notrauch, Isu’t it in the book ¥” 
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“No, it is not in the book,” said Dr. West. “It was too valuable 
to be in the book. You may look, Mr. Jan, but I mean what I say. 
This was a private prescription of inestimable value—a secret pre- 
scription, I may say. I would not have lost it for the whole 
world.” 

The doctor wiped the dew from his perplexed forehead; the doctor 
strove, unsuccessfully, to control his agitated voice to calmness. 
Jan could only stare. All this fuss about’a prescription ! 

“ Did it contain the secret for compounding Life’s Elixir?” asked 
he. 

“It contained what was more to me than that,” said Dr. West. 
‘*But you can’t help me, Mr. Jan. I would rather be left to the 
search alone.” 

‘“‘T hope you'll find it yet,” returned Jan, taking the hint and re- 
treating to the surgery. ‘‘ You mus* have overlooked it amongst 
some of these papers.” 

“IT hope I shall,” replied the doctor. 

And he shut himself up to the search, and turned over the papers. 
But he never found what he had lost, although he was still turning 
and turning them at morning light. 





CHAPTER XX.-—-AN INTERCEPTED JOURNEY. 


One dark morning, the begiuning of November—in fact, it was the 
first morning of that gloomy month-—Jan was busy in the surgery. 
Jan was arranging things there according to his own pleasure; for 
Dr. West had departed that morning early, and Jan was master of 
the field. 

Jan had risen betimes. Never a sluggard, he had been up now for 
some hours, and had effected so great a metamorphosis in the sur- 
gery that the doctor himself would hardly have known it again; 
things in it previously never having been arranged to Jan’s satisfac- 
tion. And now he was looking at his watch to see whether break- 
fast time was coming on, Jan’s hunger reminding him that it might 
be acceptable. He had not yet been into the house; his bedroom 
now being the room you have heard of, the scene of Dr. West’s last 
prescription. The doctor had gone by the six o’clock train, after a 
cordial farewell to Jan; he had gone—as it was soon to turn out— 
without having previously informed his daughters. But of this Jan 
knew nothing. 

‘Twenty minutes past eight,” quoth Jan, consulting his watch, a 
silver one, the size of a turnip. Jan had bought it when he was 
poor; had given about £2 for it, second-hand. It never occurred to 
Jan to buy a better one while that legacy of his was lying idle. Why 
shoukl he? Jan’s turnip kept time toa moment, and Jan did not 
understand buying things for show. ‘‘Ten minutes yet! I shall 
eat a double share of bacon this morning. Good morning, Miss 
Deb.” ‘ 

Miss Deb was stealing into the surgery with a scared look and a 
white face. Miss Deb wore -her usual winter morning costume, a 
huge brown cape. She was of a shivery nature the best of times, 
but she shivered palpably now. 

“Mr. Jan, have you got-a drop of ether?’ asked she, her poor 
teeth chattering together. Jan was too goodnatured to tell Deerham 
those teeth were false, though Dr. West had betrayed the secret 
to Jan. 

‘* Who's it for?” asked Jan. ‘‘For you? Aren’t you well, Miss 
Deb? Eat some breakfast; that’s the best thing.” 

“‘T have had a dreadful shock, Mr. Jan. I have.had bad news. 
That is—what has been done to the surgery ?” she broke off, casting 
her eyes around it in wonder. 

“Not much,” saidJan. “I have been making some odds and 
ends of alterations. Is the news from Australia?” he continued, 
the open letter in her hand helping him to the suggestion. “A 
mail’s due.” 

Miss Deborah shook her head. ‘It is from my father, Mr. Jan. 
The first thing I saw, upon going into the breakfast parlor, was this 
note for me, propped against the vase on thfe mantel-piece. Mr. 
Jan”—dropping her voice to confidence—* it says he is gone! That 
he has gone away for an indefinite period.” 

“You don’t mean to say he never told you of it befere!” ex- 
claimed Jan. 

“T never heard a syllable from him,” cried poor Deborah. ‘He 
says you'll explain to us as much as is necessary. You can read 
the note. Mr. Jan, where’s he gone?” 

Jan ran his eyes over the note; feeling himself probably in some- 
what of a dilemma, as to how much or how little it might be expe- 
dient to explain. ‘‘ He thought some travelling might be beneficial 
to his health,” said Jan. ‘He has got-a rare good post as travelling 
doctor to some young chap of quality.” , 

Miss Deborah was looking very hard at Jan. Something seemed 
to be on her mind; some great fear. ‘ He says he may not be back 
for ever so long to come, Mr, Jan,” 

** So he told me,” said Jan. 

“ And is that the reason he took you into partnership, Mr. Jan ?” 

“Yes,” said Jan. ‘‘ Couldn’t leave an assistant for an indefinite 
period.” 

“You will never be able to do it all yourself. I little thought, 
when all this bustle and changing of bed-rooms was going on, what 
wasup. You might have told me, Mr. Jan,” she added, in a re- 
proachful tone. 

“Tt wasn’t my place to tell you,’ 
doctor’s, if anybody’s.” 

Miss Deborah looded timidly round, and then sutik her voice to a 
lower whisper. ‘Mr. Jan, why has he gone away ?” 

“For his health,” persisted Jan. 

“ They are saying—they are saying—Mr. Jan, what is it that they 
are saying, about papa and those ladies at Chalk Cottage ?” 

Jan laid hold ot the pestle and mortar, popped in a big lump of 
some hard looking white substance, and began poundifig away «+t it. 
How should I know anything about the ludies at Chalk Cottage ?” 
asked he. ‘I never was inside their door; I never spoke to any 
one of ’em.” 

“But you know that things are being said,” urged Miss Deborah, 
with almost feverish eagerness. at 


returned Jan. “It was the 


“Don’t you? 

“ Who told you anything was being said?” asked Jan. 

‘It was Master Cheese. Mr. Jan, folks have seemed queer, lately 
The servants have whispered together, and then have glanced at me 
and at Amilly, and I knew there was something wrong, but I could 
not get at it. This morning, when I picked up this note—it’s not 
five minutes ago, Mr. Jan—in my fright and perplexity I shrieked 
out; and Master Cheese, he said something about Chalk Cottage.” 

‘* What did he say,” asked Jan. 

Miss Deborah’s pale face turned to crimson. “I can’t tell,” she 
said, “Idid not hear the words rightly. Master Cheese caught 
them up again. Mr. Jan, I have come to you to tell me.” ® 

Jan answered nothing. He was pounding very fiercely. 

“Mr. Jan, I ought to know it,” she went on. “Iam not a chiid. 
If you please, I must request you to tell me.” 

“ What are you shivering for?” asked Jan. 

“‘T can’t help it. Is—is it anything that—that he can be taken 
up for?” 

“Taken up!” replied Jan, ceasing from his pounding and fixing 
his wide-open eyes on Miss Deborah. “Can I be taken up for doing 
this ?’—and he brought down the pestle with such force as to threaten 
tog destruction of the mortgr. 

“ You'll ell ms, plvavey”’ She shivered. 








“ Well,” said Jan, “if you must know it, the doctor had a mis- 
fortune.” 

“A misfortune! 
Chalk Cottage ?” 

Jan gravely nodded. ‘And they were in an awful rage with him, 
and said he should pay expenses, and all that. Andhe wouldn’t pay 
expenses; the chimney-glass alone was £21 l5s.; and there was 
a regular quarrel, and they turned him out.” 

‘‘ But what was the nature of the misfortune ?” 

‘“‘ He set the parlor chimney on fire.” 

* Miss Deborah’s lips parted with amazement; she appeared to find 
some difficulty in closing them again. 

«Set the parlor chimney on fire, Mr. Jan!” 

“Very careless of him,” continued Jan, with composure. “ He 
had no business to carry gunpowder about with him. Of course 
they won’t believe but he flung it in purposely.” 

Miss Deborah could not gather her senses. 

‘* Who won’t ?—the ladies at Chalk Cottage ?” 

“The ladies at Chalk Cottage,” assented Jan. ‘If I saw all 
these bottles go to smithereens, through Cheese carrying about gun- 
powder in his trowsers’ pockets, I might go into a passion too, Miss 
Deb.” 

“But, Mr. Jan—this is not what is being said in Deerham ?” 

“ Law, if you go by all that’s said in Deerham, you'll have enough 
to do,” cried Jan. ‘One says one thing and one says another. No 
two are ever in the same tale. When that codicil was lost at Ver- 
ner’s Pride, ten different people were accused at Deerham of steal- 
ing it.” 

‘* Were they ?” responded Miss Deborah, abstractedly. 

“ Did you never hear it? You just ask Deerham about the row 
between the doctor and Chalk Cottage, and you’ll hear ten versions, 
all different. What else could be expected. As if he’d take the 
trouble to explain the rights of itto them! Not that I should advise 
you to ask,” continued Jan, pointedly. ‘‘Miss Deborah, do yop 
know the time ?” 

‘It must be half-past eight,” she repeated, mechanically, her 
thoughts buried in a reverie. 

* And turned,” said Jan. 
the gratis patients here.” 

«Tt shall be ready in two minutes,” said Miss Deborah, meekly. 
And she went out of the surgery. 

Presently young Cheese came leaping into it. 

‘«The breakfast’s ready,” cried he. 

Jan stretched out his long arm and pinned Master Cheese. 

‘* What have you been saying to Miss Deb?” he asked. 
here, whois your master now ?” 

‘You are, I suppose,” said the young gentleman. 

“Very well. You just bear that in mind; and don’t go carrying 
tales indoors of what Deerham says. Attend to your own business 
and leave Dr. West's alone.” 

Master Cheese was considerably astonished. 
such speech from easy Jan. 

“TI say, though, are you going to turn cut a bashaw with three 
jails ?” asked he. 

“Yes,” replied Jan. 
order, and I shall do it.” 

Dr. West’s was not the only departure from Deerham that war 
projected for that day. The other was that of Lionel Verner. Ful’y 
recovered, he had deemed it well to waste no more time. Lady 
Verner suggested that he should remain in Deerham until the com- 
pletion of the year; Lionel replied that he had remai: ed in it rather 
too long already; that he must be up and doing. He was euger to 
be “‘up and doing,” and his first step towards it was the proceeding 
to London and engaging chambers. He fixed upon the first day of 
November for his departure, unconscious that that day had also been 
fixed upon by Dr. West for his. However, the doctor was off long 
before Lionel was out of bed. 

Lionel rose all excitement, all impulse, to begin his journey, to be 
away from Deerham. Somebody else rose with feelings less pleasure- 
able; and that was Lucy Tempest. Now that the real time of 
separation had come, Lucy awoke to the state of her own feelings ; 
to the fact that the whole world contained but cne beloved face for 
her—that of Lionel Verner. 

She awoke with no start, she saw nothing wrong in it, she did not 
ask herself how it was to end, what the future was to be; any vision 
of marrying Lionel, which might have flashed across the active brain 
of a more sophisticated young lady, never occurred to Lucy. All 
she knew was, that she had somehow glided into a state of existence 
different from anything she had ever experienced before; that her 
days were all brightness, the world an Eden, and that it was the 
presence of Lionel that made the sunshine. 

She stood before the glass, twisting her soft brown hair, her cheeks 
crimson with excitement, her eyes bright. The morrow morning 
would be listless enough; but this, the last on which she would see 
him, was gay with rose hues of love. Stay! not gay. That is a 
wrong expression ; it would have been gay but for that under cur- 
rent of feeling, which was whispering that a short hour or two and 
all would change to the darkest shade. 

“He says it will be a twelvemonth before he shall come home 
again,” she said to herself, her white fingers trembling as she 
fastened her pretty morning dress. ‘‘ How lonely it will be! What 
shail we do all that while without him? Oh, dear, what’s the mat- 
ter with me this morning ?” 

In her perturbed haste she had fastened her dress all awry, and 
had to undo it again. The thought that she might be keeping them 
waiting breakfast—which was to be taken that morning a quarter of 
an hour earlier than usual—did not tend to expedite her. Lucy 
thought of the old proverb, ‘‘ The more haste, the less speed.” 

“ How I wish I dare ask him to come sooner than that to see us! 
But he might think it strange. I’ wonder he should not come! 
there’s Christmas, there’s Easter, and he must have holiday then. 
A whole year, perhaps more; and not to see him!” 

She passed out of the room and descended, her soft skirts of pink- 
chaded cashmere sweeping the staircase. You saw her in it the 
evening she first came to Lady Verner’s. It had lain by almost ever 
since, and was now converted into a morning dress. The breakfast- 
room was empty. Instead of being behind her time, Lucy found 
that she was before it. Lady Verner had not risen; she rarely did 
rise to breakfast; and Decima was in Lionel’s room, busy over some 
of his things. 

Lionel himself was the next to enter. His features broke into a 
giad smile when he saw Lucy. A fairer picture, she, Mr. Lionel 
Verner, than even that other vision of loveliness whieh your mind 
has been pleased to make its ideal—Sibylla! 

‘‘Down first, Lucy!” he cried, shaking hands with her. “ You 
wish me somewhere, | dare say, getting you up before your time.” 

“ By how much—a few minutes?” she answered, laughing. “ It 
wants 20 minutes to nine. What would they have said to me at the 
rectory, had I come down so late as that ?” 

“ Ah, well, you won’t have me here to torment you to-morrow. I 
have been a trouble to you, Lucy, take it altogether. You will be 
glad to see my back turned.” 

Lucy shook her head. She looked shyly up at him in her timidity ; 
but she answered truthfully still: 

‘I shall be sorry, not glad.” 

“Sorry! Why should you be sorry, Lucy ?” and his voice insen- 
sibly assumed a tone of gentleness. “‘ You cannot have cayed for 
mig} for the cémpanionship of a half dead fellow like myelf.” 
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Lucy rallied her courage. ‘ Perhaps it was because you were 
half dead that I cared for you,” she answered. 

‘I suppose it was,” mused Lionel, aloud, his thoughts cast back 
to the past. “I will bid you good-bye now, Lucy, while we are alone. 
Believe me that I part from you with regret ; that I do heartily thank 
you for all you have been to me.” 

Lucy looked up at him, a yearning, regretful sort of look, and her 
eyelashes grew wet. Lionel had her hand. in liis, ahd was looking 
down at her. 

“Lucy, I do think you are sorry to part with me!” he exclaimed. 

** Just a little,” she answered. 

If you, good, grave sir, had been stoical enough to resist the up- 
turned face, Lionel was not. He bent his lips and left a kiss upon 
it. 

‘Keep it until we meet again,” he whispered. 

Jan came in while they were at breakfast. 

‘I can’t stop a minute,” were his words when Decima asked hin 
why he did not sitdown. “I thought I’d run up and say good-bye 
to. Lionel, but I am wanted in a!l directions. Mrs. Verner has sent 
for me, and there are the regular patients.” 

“Dr. West attends Mrs. Verner, Jan,” said Decima. 


“He did,” replied Jan. “It is to be myself, now. West is 
gone.” 
‘Gone !” was the universal echo. And Jan gave an explanation. 


It was received in silence. The rumors affecting Dr. West had 
reached Deerham Court. 

‘* What is the matter with Mrs. Verner!” asked Lionel. 
appeared as well as usual when I quitted her last night.” 

“I don’t know that there’s anything more the matter with her 
than usual,” returned Jan, sitting down on a side-table. “She has 
been going in some time for apoplexy.” 

“Oh, Jan!” uttered Lucy. 

“So she has, Miss Lucy, as Dr. West has said. 
tended her.” 

“* His she been told of it, Jan ?” 

‘“‘ Where’s the good of telling her?” asked Jan. ‘She knows it 
fast enough. She’d not forego a meal if she saw the fit coming ott 
before night. Tynn came round to me just now, and said his mis- 
tress felt poorly. The Australian mail is in,” continued Jan, pass- 
ing to another subject. 

Is it?” cried Decima. 

Jan nodded. 

“‘{ met the postman as I was coming out, and he told me. I sup- 
pose there’il be news from Fred and Sibylla.” 

After this little item of information, which ealled the color into 
Lucy’s cheek—she best knew why—but whieh Lionel appeared toa 
listen to impassively, Jan got off the table. 

‘“*Good-by, Lionel,” said he, holding out his hand. 

‘* What's your hurry, Jan?” asked Lionel. 

“Ask my patients,” responded Jan. ‘I am off the first thing to 
Mrs. Verner, and then shall take my round. I wish you luck, 
Lionel.” 

“Thank you, Jan,” said Lionel. ‘Nothing less than the wool- 
sack, of course.” 

“My gracious!” said literal Jan. “I say, Lionel, I’d not count 
upon that. If only one in a thousand gets to the woolsack, and all 
the lot expect it, what an amount of heartburning must be wasted.’” 

“Right, Jan. Only let me lead my circuit, and I shall deem my- 
self lucky.” 

“How long will it take you before you can accomplish that ?’” 
asked Jan. ‘‘ Twenty years ?” 

A shade crossed Lionel’s coumtenanee. That he was beginning 
late in life, none knew better than he. Jan bade him farewell, and 
departed for Verner’s Pride. 

Lady Verner was down before Lionel went. 
the quarter-past ten o’clock train. 

“ When are we to meet again ?’’ she asked, holding her hand in 
his. 

**T will come home to see you soon, mother.” 

“Soon! I don’t like the vague word,” returned Lady Verner. 
“Why cannot you come for Christmas ?” 

“Cnristmas! I shall scarcely have gone.” 

“You will come, Lionel 2?” 

‘Very well, mother. As you wish it, I will.” 

A crimson flush—a flush of joy—rose to Lucy’s countenance, 
Lionel happened to have glanced at her. I wonder what he thought 
of it! 

His luggage had gone on, and he walked with a hasty step to the 
station. The train came in two minutes after H® reached it. Lionel 
took his ticket and steppped into a first-class carriage. 

All was ready. The whistle sounded, and the guard had one foot 
on his van step, when a shouting and commotion was heard. ‘Stop! 
Stop!” Lionel, like others, looked out, and beheld the long legs of 
his brother Jan come flying along the platform. Before Lionel had 
well known what was the matter, or had gathered in the hasty news, 
Jan had pulled him out of the carriage, and the train went shriek- 
ing on without him. 

“There goes my luggage, and here am I and my ticket!” cried 
Lionel. ‘‘ You have done a pretty thing, Jan. What do you say ?” 

‘It’s all true, Lionel. She was crying over the letters when I got 
there. And pretty well I have raced back to stop your journey. Of 
course you will not go away now. He’s dead.” 

‘IT don't understand yet,” gasped Lionel, feeling, however, that 
he did understand. 

‘‘Not understand,” repeated Jan. ‘It’s easy enough. Fred 
Massingbird’s dead, peor fellow; he died of fever three weeks after 
they landed; and you are master of Verner’s Pride.” 


(To be continued.) 
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A DruNKEN PHILOSOPHER.—The late William J. Snelling, 
a writer for the Boston press, who died there several years ago, mm the 
House of Correction, was on one occasion found dead drunk in the 
street, and taken to the watch-house, where he was kept over night. 
On being brought before the police magistrate, next morning, he had 
become partially sober, when the following dialogue took place : 

Magistrate—* Well, Snelling, what do you do far a living ?” 

8 diing—" I am a public wr.ter.” 

Magistrate—“‘ And pray what do you find to write about ?” 
Snelling—" A little to commend, much to censure and very much to 
laugh at.’ 

Magistrate—‘ Umph! And what do you commend ?” 

Snelling—" A handsome woman that will stay at home; an eloquent 
preacher that will preach « short sermon; and a fool who has sense 
enough to hold his tongue.” 

Magistrate—‘‘ What do you censure ?” 

Snelling—“* A man who murries a girl for her fine dancing; a work. 
ingman who believes in the sympethies of professional gentlemen ; a 
youth who studies law or medicine while he has the use of his hands ; 
and people who elect a drunkard or blockhead to an office.” 

Magistrate—* What do you laugh at ?” 

Snelling—‘‘ I ~ at a man who expeets his position to command 
that respect which his personal qualities and qualifications.de not 
merit. 

oe Oh, I perceive that you are an utterer of pithy sentences ; 
now, I am about to utter one that will surprise you.” 

Snelling—*A pithy sentence from your honor would indeed be a 
matter of asto. ishment.” 

Magistrate— My sentence is that you discontinue writing for 30 days, 
while you rest and recruit yourself in the House of Correction.” 

‘ihis retort was a poser. Snelling submitted to the requirements of 
the Verrant Act, and retired from the halls of justice, in company with. 
the oflic« ithout another syllable. 
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VIEW OF LOUDON HEIGHTS, HARPER'S FERRY, VA.—CLEARING SHE FORESTS FOR THE BUILDING 


LOUDON HEIGHTS—OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Lovupon Herants is one of the great defences of Harper’s 
Ferry, and may be called impregnable when peepotiy manned and 
commanded. Our sketch is taken from a little beyond the fine 
large mansion Sanne, pecmaies by the Superintendent of the Go- 
vernment works at Harper’s Ferry. The square embankment 
around the house is a portion of Col. Miles’s defences. A glance 
will show the most inexperienced eye how easily such a position 
might have been defended. Famine alone could Lave subdued it. 

tur view looks up the Shenandoah Valley, and is taken, as we 
have said before, from the headquarters of Captain Barnes, Provost 
Marshal of Bolivar. 

The other illustrations represent our teamsters bringing stores up 
to the heights—the men with the picks being the rebel prisoners, 
employed in mending the roads. 
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THE UNDERGROUND RAILWAY IN LONDON. 


An undertaking as novel and great in its way as the 
Thames Tunnel, has lately been s fully accomplished—the sub- 
terranean railroad from one end of London to the other has been 
opened, and an underground communication has been established 
between the termini of the numerous railroads which diverge from 
and converge to the commercial centre of England. It is certainly 
a Pigantic undertaking, and deserves the admiration and approbation 
of mankind. As it is just possible that a similar expedient may one 
of these days be necessary in our own metropolis, we publish a view 
of this remarkable work, and copy from the Londen Illustrated News 
this account of its opening : 

“This railway, which somewhat resembles the track of a mole, 
being for much of its course underground, with here and there an 
—s for light and air, has been bored successfully amidst a com- 
plicated network of gaspi es, waterpipes, and sewers, from Padding- 
ton to Victoria street. Twice in its progress the Fleet Ditch was 
encountered and turned aside to make room for it; but, on coming a 
third time in contact with its unsavory neighbor, the imprisoned river, 
as though nettled at the cavalier way in which it had been elsewhere 
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treated, burst its banks and deluged a considerable portion of the 
underground railway, thus delaying its opening for some weeks. All 
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HOUSE NEAR SHARPSBURG USED AS A HOSPITAL BY THE REBELS. 


difficulties have, hewever, been surmounted, and the construction of 
this important line is now so far advanced as to render it tolerably 


THE BAND OF HAWKINS’S ZOUAVES PLAYING 10 THE SICK AND WOUNDED IN THE HOSPITAL NEAR 


KEEDYSVILLE, MARYLAND.—SKETCHED BY F. H. SCHELL. 


OF NEW FORTIFICATIONS, 


certain that the railway will be nee to the public early in October 
A large number of the shareholders, together with the members of 
the vestry of St. Pancras, and the representatives of some other 
parishes through which the line passes, were conveyed on Saturday 
week over the line, ang the appearance of the works was such as to 
ive satisfaction to all parties interested in this great undertaking. 

he visitors were conveyed in a train made up of long carriages, 
such as are intended to run upon the line, and railway trucks tem- 
porarily fitted up with seats. The train was drawn by a locomotive 
the whole distance from the mouth of the tunnel in the new Victoria 
street to the Great Western Railway station at Paddington. ‘The 
arrangements for the starting and conveyance of the train were in 
the hands of the Great Western Railway Company, which, it is 
stated, has undertaken to work the line; though, as shown in our 
ais rails have been laid for the narrow as well as for the broad 
gauge. In an early part of the day the line was officially inspected 
by the Government Inspector of Railways. The chairman, deputy- 
yD mode directors, secretary and other officers belenging te the 
railway company accompanied the inspectors. A minute survey of 
the works was made, especially of the brickwork in the vicinity of 
the late accident, and the inspection, we are informed, proved in 
every respect satisfactory.” 








THE AFRICAN SYBIL, BY STORY. 


AMERICAN genius has again vindicated itself by triumphing 
over all the Old World competition in the grand art of sculpture. 
Since Hiram Powers charmed all by his Greek Slave, there have 
been nothing equal to Mr. Story’s Cleopatra and the Libyan Sibyl. 
We engrave the last-named chef-d’e@uvre from a photograph taken 
at the present International Exhibition of London. An English 
critic, by no means partial to our artists, says: 

«The Sibylla Libyca is fine in conception and true to traditionary 
character. Her ornaments are Oriental, and round her neck is 
suspended the mystic emblem of the Cross and Trinity. Her left 
hand rests on a scroll of the sibylline writings. She sits intensely 
absorbed in prophetic meditation on fate and futurity. The inspire 








HAULING STORES UP LOUDON HEIGHTS—PRISONERS EMPLOYED REPAIRING THE EOADS, 
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ervor blended with the expres- 
sion of absence in the face, the 
grand disposition of the drapery, 
and the ay idealised form, 
recall the si y of Michael Angelo 
and Raphael, although the Liby- 
an Sibyl of the former on the 
ceiling of the Sistine Chapel is in 
a totaly different attitude. The 
authority of the sibylline writings 
with the Pagans suggested the 
pious fraud of interpolating them, 
{ is supposed as early as the 
second century, with direct allu- 
sions to the Messiah, and, not- 
withstanding the occasional ex- 
pression of some suspicion as to 
their authenticity, these spurious 
predictions were for many cen- 
turies held in reverence; and the 
classical sibyls of the various 
countries (usually ten in number) 
were introduced, not only in the 
Christian art of the middle ages 
out down to a comparatively 
modern date. The motto appro- 
— to this sibyl, and selected 
rom her reputed prophecy, is, 
‘That the day shall come when 
men shall see the King of all 
living things ;’ and her peculiar 
emblem is is a lightzd taper.” 


MUD VOLCANOES ON THE 
COLORADO DESERT. 


A CORRESPONDENT of the 
San Diego Herald, writing from 
‘Mud Volcanoes,” on the Colo- 
rado Desert, says: 

‘‘ Here Iam, in the centre of 
the Colorado Desert, and in the 
midst of tne most diabolical 


fubbub and tumult that old mother Nature ever got up in a small 
way. Itis, in short, a convention of volcanoes, spouting, sputtering, 


THE SIBYLLA LIBYCA, BY STORY, THE GREAT AMERICAN SCULPTOR, A STATUE EXHIBITED 
AT THE INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION IN LONDON, 1862. 


steaming, puffing and tearing. A hundred hillocks varying from 
four to ten feet in height, each one a miniature Chimborazo, send 


forth jets of steam and smoke, 
and now and again vomit volumes 
of mud and melted sulphur. 
One sends up a column of bitter 
and scalding water some 30 feet 
in the air, falling in hot rain 
on every side, rendering an ap- 
peo rather hazardous. He is 

-resident of the Convention, or, 
mayhap, the orator of the occa- 
sion ; he spouts well, anyhow. 
On each side of him a huge 
cauldron, 150 feet in diameter, 
and sunk abolt eight feet below 
the surface of the plain, boils 
and ‘flobs,’ with a thick paste 
of mud and water, like the 
witches’ 

* Hell broth, thick and slab.’ 

“‘Limagine Shakespeare had 
been here the day before he wrote 
‘Macbeth.’ Now and again 
these witch kettles boil over, 
and the hot slime runs off in a 
sluggish stream in an easterly 
direction, following the slight 
inclination of the plain. On 
every side the little mounds vie 
with each other in throwing mud 
and spouting hot water upon the 
unwary visitor. You approach 
a quiet and unpretending little 
mound, no steam or smoke, or 
any fiery indication gives you 
warning of danger ; oy bend 
over it to peep into the minia- 
ture crater, when slap goes a hat- 
ful of hot mud into your face, and 
instantly 20 other little voleanic 
devils pitch in, and while one 
washes you with slime another 
plasters you with mud, and you 
retreat, beat out, like a poor can- 
didate for office who does not be- 
long to the party 














































A TRAIN PASSING THKOUGH THE METROPOLITAN UNDERGROUND RAILWAY, LONDON. 


“The space occupied by these mud spouting politicians of the 
desert is about 400 yards long by 250 in width, every 50 feet square 
containing one or more of them. Some seem to be 


for ever in action, others intermitted, bursting out 
every few hours, and others again, perhaps, fev 
slept for months. A _ hot, suffocating vapor, ren- 
ders breathing difficult, and the smell of sulphur- 
etted hydrogen can be detected for several miles 
before you reach the spot. The water ejected is 
extremely bitter and sulphurous. Around the 
vent of the principal one of these suffroni are 
beautiful stalagmite concretions, tipped with lead, 
and looking like a mass of corals. These masses 
are conical and tubular, and from each a little 
jet of steam issues with a whizzing noise. I ob- 
tained a specimen with much difficulty, in conse- 
quence of the hot shower falling like a magic 
circle round the The ground frequently trem- 
bles, and rumbling subterraneous noises tell of 
‘ fire down below.’” 








AN UNREASONABLE CLERGYMAN. 

In a certain Dutch settlement, in the 
vicinity of Communipaw, in the State of New 
Jersey, the“dominie of the church gave notice 
from the desk that those who wished to unite with 
the church should attend at the parsonage on the 
following Wednesday afternoon, that he might 
examine them on religious subjects before being 
received as members. 

Hans, a simple, harmless fellow, with a soft 
heart, and a head ef the same consistence, went 
and presented himself a candidate for church 
membership; or, as he expressed himself, “to 
be taken in upon the church.” 

The dominie, suspicious of Hans’ knowledge 
in doctrinal matters, began his inquiries by ask- 
ing him how many Gods there were. 

[ans counting his fingers, said: 

‘The God of Abraham, the God of Isaac, and 
the God of Jacob—dat ish three; den dere ish 
God de Fader, God de Son, and God de Holy 
Ghost—dat makes six; and may be dere is some 
more I don’t recollect, so we’ll call it eight.” 

‘“‘Hans,” said the dominie, “you will never 
do; you must go back and learn your catechism.” 

So Hans, crestfallen, and somewhat indignant, 
set off on his way back. Having nearly reached 
home, he met his old acquaintance, Conrad, on 
his way to be examined, and asked him if he was 
going to be taken in upon the church. Conrad 
saying that he was, Hans told him to stop and he 
would let him know whether he would pass an 
examination. 

“Now,” says Hans, “tell me how many Gods 
there are ?” 

“One,” replied Conrad. 


“Then,” said Hans, “ you may just turn back; you will never 
pass; 1 told the dominie there were eight, and he was not satisfied. 
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GOVERNMENT 
CONTRACTS FOR CANNON. 
Mr. Orpuevs C. Kerr has 


the following veracious account 
of some new gun experiments, 
conducted, of course, at the ex- 
pense of the Government : 

‘* By invitation of a well-known 
official, I visited the Na = 
yesterday, and witnessed the tria. 
of some newly-invented rifled 
eannon. The trial was of short 
duration, and the jury brought in 
a verdict of innocent of any intent 
to kill. 

‘“«The first gun tried was simi- 
lar to those used in the Revolu- 
tion, except that it had a large 

ouchhole, and the carriage was 
painted green instead of blue. 
This novel and ingenious weapon 
was pointed at a target about 60 
yards distant. It didn’t hit it, 
und as nobody saw any ball, there 
was much perplexity expressed. 
A midshipman did say that he 
thought the ball must have run 
out of the touchhole when they 
loaded up—for which he was in- 
stantly expelled from the service. 
After a long search without find- 
ing the ball, there was sonfe 
thought of summoning the Naval 
Retiring Board to decide on the 
matter, when somebody happened 
to look into the mouth of the 
cannon’ and discovered that the 
ball hadn’t gone out atall. The 
inventor said this would happen 
sometimes, especially if you 
didn’t put a brick over the touch- 
hole when you fired the gun. 
The Government was so pleased 








with this explanation, that it ordered 40 guns on the spot, at 


$200,000 apiece—the guns to be furnished as soon as the war is 


over. 


‘*The next weapon tried was Jink’s double back action revolving 


cannon for ferry-boats. It consists of a heavy bronze tube, revolvy- 


ing on a pivot, with both ends open, and a touchhole in the middle. 
While one gunner puts a load in at one end, another puts in a load 
at the other end, one touchole serving for both. Upon applying the 
match, the gun is whirled swiftly round on a pivot, and both balls 
fly out in circles, causing great slaughter on both sides. This ter- 
rible engine was aimed at the target with great accuracy, but as the 
gunner has a large family dependent on him for support, he refused 
to apply the match. The Government was satisfied without firing, 





OLD CHURCH NEAR SHARPSBURG—THE REBFLS MADE A DESPEPATE 
SIAND AT THIS POSITION.—-SKETCHED BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST. 


and ordered six of the guns at a million of dollars apiece. The guns 
to be furnished in time for our next war. 

“The last weapon subjected to trial was a mountain howitzer of a 
new pattern. The inventor explained that its great advantage was 
that it required no powder. In battle it is placed on the top of a 
high mountain, and a ball slipped loosely into it. As the enemy 
yasses the foot of the mountain, the gunner in charge tips over the 

owitzer, and the ball rolls down the side of the mountain into the 
midst of the doomed foe. The range of this terrible weapon depends 
reatly on the height of the mountain and the distance to its base. 
‘he Government ordered 40 of these mountain howitzers at 
$100,000 apiece, to be planted on 
the first mountains discovered in 

the enemy’s country. 

“* These are great times for gun- 
smiths, my boy, and if you find 
any old cannon around t e junk- 
shops just send them along.” 





A TYPHOON IW CHINA.— 
A terrible typhoon visited some 
parts of China on Sunday, July 
27th, and caused the death of many 
thousand persons. The centre 
passed over Canton and Wham- 
poa; Macao did not have it quite so 
strong, and Hong Kong escape 
with a stiff gale. The loss of life 
in the inner harbor of Macao alone 
was 700. The loss of life in Wham- 
poa is estimated at 6,000. In the 

arbor of Canton, a great imperial 
fleet, on the point of being dis- 
patehed to the North, to meet the 
rebess, were all driven on shore. 
The total number of lives lost in 
Canton is estimated by some as 
high as 40,000. Houses went down 
before the gale like packs of cars, 
and killed people by the hundred, 
The mandarins are offering $1 tor 
every body found, and $8,000 have 
been alieady expended in this way, 
The Rev. Mr. Galhard was killed 
by the wall of his house falling 
upon him. 


Tue OLD AND THe NeEw.— 
| a large number of articles 
recently sent to the Sanitary Com 
mission was a good and patriotic 
old lady’s last tribute, bearing the 
following inscription : 

“These socks were spun and 
knit by Mrs. Zeru lapp, 96 years 
old, whose hands in youth were 
engaged in moulding bullets in the 


ANTIETAM IKON WORKS, NEAR THE MOUJH OF ANTIETAM CREEK, MARYLAND.—FROM A SEETCH BY OUR SPECIAL ABTIST, Revolutionary War. Chestertown 
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A Letter from Gen. Scott. 


Ar a Democratic meeting, held at the Cooper Institute, 
on the 13th of October, Mr. John Van Buren, one of the speakers, read 
the following extraordinary letter, which we believe has not before 
been published: 


; “ WASHINGTON, March 2, 1861. 

** DEAR Sin—Floping that in a day or twe the new President will have 

pessed through all personal enue and find himself happily in- 

an honored successor ofthe great Wus) ‘on, with youas chief of 

his Cabinet, I beg leave to repeat in writing what I have before saidto you 

orally—this supplement of iy printed * views” (dated in October last) 

—on the highly disordered condition of our (so late) and glorious 

Union. To meetfhe extraordinary exigencies of the time, it seems to 

me I am guilty of no a in limiting the Presideut’s field of 
selection to one of the four plans of procedure subjoined : 

“1, Throw off the old and assume a new des tion—the Union bis 
Adopt the concilatory measures proposed Mr. Crittenden or the 
Peace Convention, and my life upon it we s have no new case of 
secession ; but on the contrary, an early return of many, if not all of the 
States which have already broken off the Union.’ Without some 
equally benign measure, the remaining slave States will peebaly join 
the Montgomery Confederacy in less than 60 days; when this city, 

included in a foreign country, would require a permanent garrison 
of at least 35,(0) troops to pro’ the Government within it. 

“2. Collect the duties on foreign goods outside the ports of which the 
Government has lost the command, or close such ports by act of Con- 
gress and blockade them. 

“3. Conquer the seceded States by invading armies. No doubt this 
might be done iu two or three years by a young and able General—a 
Wolfe, a Desaix, or a Hoche—with 300,000 disciplined men, estimatin, 
a third for ey and the loss of a nga number by skirmishes, 
sieges, battles and Southern fevers. e destruction of life and pro 
pe y on the other side would be frightful, however perfect the moral 

soipline of the inva‘er. 

»,.* The conquest completed at that encrmous waste of human life to 
the North and North-West—with at leart $250,000,000 added thereto, 
and cui bono? Fifteen devastated provinces! not to be brought into 
harmony with their conquerors, but to be held for generations by beav 
garrisous, at »n expense quadruple the net duties or taxes which it 
would be possible to exiort from them, followed by a Protector or an 


ar i 
‘4, Bay to the bears =, States—way ward sisters, depart in peace. 


“In haste, I remain, very ra yas 
a FIELD SCOTT, 
Hon, Wm. H. Seward, ete., etc.” ’ 








GARIBALDI’S ADDRESS TO ENGLAND. 


To rHe ENGLIsH Nation.—Snuffering under repeated 
blows, both moral and physical, a man can more exquisitely feel both 
and ill, hurl a malediction at the authors of evil, and consecrate to 

8 benefactors unlimited gratitude and affection. 

And [ owe you gratitude, O English nation! and I feel it as much as 
my soul is capable of feeling it. You were my friend in my good for- 
tune, and you will continue your precious friendship to me in my adver- 
sity. May God bless you. My gratitude is all the more intease, O 
kind nation! that it rises above all ijudividual feeling, and becomes sub- 
lime in the univers«l sentiment toward nations of which you represent 
the progress. Yes, you deserve the gratitude of the world, because you 
offer a safe shelter to the unfortunate from whatever side they may 
come, and you ——- yourself with the misfortune of others you pity 
and help, The french or Neapolitan exile finds refuge in your bosom 
against tyranny. He finds sympathy and aid because he is an exile— 
because he is unfortunate. The Haynaus, the iron executioners of au- 
tocrats, will not be euppereen by the soil of thy free vountry—they will 
fly from the tyrannical anger of thy generous sons. 

And what should we be in Europe without thy dignified behavior? 
Autoeracy can strike her exiled ones in other countries where only a 
bastard freedom is enjoy2d—where freedom is but a lie. But let one 
seek for it on the sacred grourd of Albion I, like so many others, 
comes the cause of justice oppressed in so many parts of the world 
despair of all human progress. But when I tura my thoughts to you 
find tranquility from your steady and fearless advancement toward that 
end to which the human race seems to be called by Providence. 

Follow your my undisturbed, oh, unconquered nation, and be not 
backward in calling sister n-tions on the road tohuman progress. Call 
the French nation to co-operate with you. You are both worthy to 
walk hand in hand in the front rank of human improvement. But call 
her. In all your meetings let the words ef concord of the two great 
nations resound. Call hert Callherinevery way with your own voice, 
and with that of her ee exiles—with that of Victor Hugo, the hier- 
ophant of sacred brotherhood. Tell her that conquests are to-day an 
alerration, the emanation of insane minds. Aud why should we conquer 
foreign lands when we must all be brothers? Call her, and do not care 
if she is for the moment under the dominion of the Spirit of Evil. She 
will answer in due time, if not to-day, to-morrow ; and if not to-morrow, 
will liter answer to the sound of thy generous and regenerativg words, 
Call, and at once, Helvetia’s strong sons, and clasp them for ever to thy 
heart. The warrior sons of the Alps—the vestals of the sacred fire of 
freedom in the European continent. They will be yours. And what 
allies! Call the great American Republic! She is, after all, thy daugh- 
ter, risen frem_ thy lap; and, however she may go to work, she is 
struggling for the abolition of slavery so generously proclaimed by you. 
Aid her to come out from the terrible struggle in which she is involved 
by the traffickers in human flesh. Help her, and then make her sit by 
your side in the great assembly of nations, the final work of human 
reason. Coll unto these such nations as possess free will, and co not 
delay a day. The initiative that to-day belongs to you might not be 

ours to-morrow. May God avert this! Who more bravely took the 
uitiative than France in ’89? She, who in that solemn moment gave to 
the world the goddess Reason, levelled tyranny to the dust, and conse- 
crated free brotherhood between nations. After almost a century she 
is reduced to combat the berty of nations, to protect tyranny, and to 
direct her efforts to steady, on the ruins of the tempie of Reason, that 
hideous, immoral monstrosity—Papacy. Rise, therefore, O Britannia! 
and lose notime. Rise with uplifted brow and point out to other nations 
the read to follow. War would no longer be possible where a world’s 
congr. 88 would judge of the differences between nations. 

o more ——e armies, with which freedom is incompatible! 
Away with shells and iron plating! Let spadesand reaping machines 
come forth; let the millions spent in destructive implements be em- 

loyed to encourage industry and to diminish the sum of human misery. 

jegin, O English people! for the love of God, begin the great era of 
“ human compact, and benefit present generstions with so great a 


Besides Switzerland, Belgium, and others that will rise at your call, 
you will sce other nations, urged on by the geet sense of populations, 
rush to thy embrace and unite in one. Let London be at the present 
time the seat of the Congress in due course to be chosen by mutual un- 
derstanding and general consent. I repeat to you, may God bless you, 
and may He amply repay you for the benefits you have showered upon 


me. 
With gratitude and affection, thine, 
VARIGNANO, Sept. 28, 1862. 


G. GARIBALDI. 





FOREIGN NEWS. 


Serta has of late been greatly suffering from volcanic 

meies. According to the Russian Northern Post, there were no less 
than 46 eorthquakes at Irkutsk from the beginains of January to the 
end of July of the present year. The waters of Lake Baikal, or the 
Holy Sea, at the same time have overrun their banks, interrupting the 
communication vetwecn Russia and China; while the bed of the Selenga, 
8 river of Central Asia, which flows into the Baikal, has sunk consider- 
ably, laying bare enormous tracts of land. 


Presence OF Minv.—A young needlewoman, named 
Emmeline Curtois, residing in Paris, on returning home a few days ago 
from delivering some work, was surprised to find a key in her door, and 
a strange-looking man eng in making up all her articles ef value in 
a bundle. Without losing her presence of mind, the young woman 
asked, “‘ Is Mdlle. Courtois at home?” ‘Ah! my neice, you mean,” the 
fellow replied with the utmost coolness; “she’s gone on an errand. 
Call again inanhour.” The Se went downstairs in all haste, 
but returned immediately with a policeman, and the thief was taken to 
the prefecture. . 


Tue Austrian ladies have resolved to give crinoline a dead 
cut—at least the very élite of them have. At Ischl, where they ounare. 
e during the autumn, any —, infringing this flat will have to feel 
fie weight of the displeasure of the Anst ladies. They have gone 
a step further than their Isch] proclamation, and intimated to the mana- 
rs of the Vienna theatres that they will not patronise the house where 

e actresses wear crinolines. ‘ 

Great Brirsin loses a regiment every year in and about 
the coal mines. The deaths trom acciden's were 1,122 in 1857; 930 in 
1858: 914 in 1859; 1,100 in 1860; and now fhe return for 1841 is 043. The 
average for the five years is just over 1,000. 

A New journal is about to be published at Nice, under the 
title of France Meridionale. MM. Alexandre , Méry and 


Alphonse Karr will be among its contributors. 

A etyeviar hysterical ~ ic among factory girls is re- 
ported in'a Manchester a 
sowing In the largs ech 


pwarde of irls were employed in 
under Dr. ere chapel: Gad Gut of 


two of them were subject to fits. One afternoon recently, everything 

was preceeding in the usual manner, when suddenly one of the girls 

was prostrated by a fit. There was considerable alarm created in the 

school 4 this circumstance, and almost instantly another girl was 

attacked i Pater the su tendent believes was hysteria, and then 
ther and anether, until quite a panic prevailed; altogether nineteen 
8 becoming affected in less than an hour. 


In London there is now an average of 1,115 deaths per 
week, and 1,750 births, Of.the births, 900 are boys, and over 800 girls. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


Rousseau used to say, “that to write a good love-letter 
you ought to begin without knowing what you mean to say, and finish 
without knowing what you have written.” 


Tue following curious epitaph, it is said, may be found in 
a graveyard in Italy: “ Here lies Estella, who transported a large for- 
tune to Heaven in acts of charity, and has gone thither to enjoy it.” 


How near akin laughter is to tears was shown when 
Rubens, with a single stroke of his brush, turned a laughing child, in 
a painting, to one crying; and our mothers, without bein at paint- 
os mere often brought us, in like manner, from joy to grie by a single 
stroke, 


Barry CORNWALL says, ‘‘Come, let me dive into thine 
eyes.” Ifhis love had ‘swimming eyes,” very good; but, at all events, 
our advice to the young woman is, for divers reasons, don’t let him do 
it. He might go over a “ cataract.” 


TQo great an attention to dress, particularly in men, is a 
sure of littie worth, for the ‘ime und attention devoted to trifles 
must necessarily be deducted from things important, even while an in- 
clination to attend to trifles declares the existence of a trifling mind. 


Ir is more difficult to make the eye lie than any other or- 
an we are possessed of, To tell what « woman says, pay attention to 
er tongue. If you wish to ascertain what she means, pay attention to 

her eye, To talk in opposition to the heart is one of the easiest things 
in = world; to look this opposition, however, is more difficult thun 
algebra, 


WE sleep, but the loom of life never stops; and the pat- 
tern which was weaving when the sun went down, is weaving when it 
rises to-morrow. 


A SULTRY NIGHT IN SUMMER. 


Earth turned in her sleep with pain, 
Sultrily suspired for proof: 

Tn at heaven and out again, 
Lightoing! where it broke the roof, 

Bloodlike, some few drops of rain. 


Tuer Sea Dayaks or BornEO.—The manners and habits 
of the Dayaks of Borneo, as described by Mr. Spencer St. John in his 
‘* Life in the Forests of the Far East,” are strange and peculiar. Mar- 
riages are celebrated by an exchange of cigars between the bride and 
bridegroom, and the sacrifice of two fowls, from the blood of which the 
priest foretells the happiness or miser, of the newly married. As a 
gencral rule, the husband becomes one of bis wife’s family, and lives 
with and works for her paren's. Divorces are of constant occurrence 
among both Land und Sea Dayaks, whose marrisges can be dissolved 
almost at pleasure. In Western Sarawak the custom of burning the 
dead is universal. Sorrow for the departed takes the unsentimental 
form of head-hunting. After the death of a relative, the Sea Dayak 
seeks for the heads of enemies, and until one is brought in he considers 
himself in rege eery and will wear no fine clothes, and strike no 
gongs. This thirst for heads is very strong in the Dayak. The pos- 
session of a goodly number is in his eyes a mark of prowess and im- 
portance. How many heads did your grandfather get? is a common 

uestion. and one which indicates how family distinction is measured. 
tach villaye has its head-house,in which the ghastly trophies are 
stored, and which is frequented by bachelo s and boys alone. At every 
fresh addition a head-feast takes place. The influence of this is sup- 
posed to be highly beneficial. It makes the rice grow well, causes the 
forest to abound with wild animals, enables the dogs and snares to’ be 
successful in securing game, makeg the streams swarm with fish, gives 
health and activity to the men and fertility to the women. ‘Their notion 
seems to be that by eating the flesh of an animal its qualities are liable 
to be communicated. Thus, the young men and warriors among the 
Land Dayaks-are debarred from eating venison for fear it should render 
them as timid as the deer. The principal sacrifice consists in killing a 
pig, and examining its heart, from which future events may be with 
certainty foretold. Besides serving the double purpose of augury and 
propitiation, the slaughter of a pig appears indispensablé to the perfor- 
mance of ro solemn or important act. There are mahy ceremonies 
connected with the rice crops. Feasts are held for the purpose of se- 
curing the soul of the rice, and for striking terror into its assailant, the 
rat, and for charming back the color to the plant. It is eurigus to find 
among the Dayaks something like the old Saxon ordeals. Where a 
quarrel occurs which cannot be otherwise settled, the disputants are 
taken to a deep pool, and, standing uf to their necks in water, plunge 
their heads below the surface; and the first that rises loses the case. 
Or two wax tapers of «qual length are prepared and lighted, and the 
owner of the one that is first burnt out is cast in his suit. In speakin 
of the morals of the Dayaks, Mr, St. John’s language is very confused 
and contradictory. 


THE ABSENTEES. 


Tell us. epauletted loungers, 
What on Gotham’s streets you seek ? 
At your presence all the town jeers; 
as your courage sprung a leak? 
Do you ‘eel it working, working, 
Acres-fashion, through your pores? 
Are you, hang it! are you shirking? 
Tell us, sashed and sworded bores. 


Back, deserters, to Virginia, 
Hear ye not the general hies ? 
If there’s virile blood within ye 
It should stir in times like this. 
Back, your presence shocks the city, 
Strutting here so bright and trim, 
While her true sons, stern and gritty, 
* Stand at bay like lions gr'm. 


A Rabsit ON A BATTLE Fietp—AN INCIDENT OF THE FIGHT 
AT MALVERN HiLu.—A full grown rabbit had hid itself away in the 
copse of a fence, which separated two fie'ds near the centre and most 
exposed portion of the baltle ground. Rabbits are wont to spend the 
day almost motionless, and in seeming dreamy meditation. Th s one 
could have had but little thought—if rabbits think—when choosing its 
place of retreat at early dawn, that ere it was eventide there would be 
such an unwonted and ruthless disturbance. 

psy | all the preparations for battle made around its lair through- 
out the forenoon, it remained . Early, however, in the afternoon, 
when the rage of battle had fi rly begun, and shot and shell were fall- 
ing thick and fast in al! directions, a shell chanced to burst so near the 
animal’s hiding-place, that he evidently considered it unsafe to tarry 
longer. So frightened almost to de»th out he sprang into the open field 
and ran hither and thither, with the vain hope of finding a safe retreat. 
Whichever way it ran, cannons were thundering out their smoke and 
fire, regiments of men were advancing or changing position, hors s 
galloping here and there, shelis bursting and solid shot tearing up the 
ground, Sometimes it would squat down, and lie perfectly still, when 
some new and sudden danger would again start it into motion. Once 
more it would stop and raise itself as high as possible on its hind legs, 
and look all round for some place of possible retreat. 

At length that part of tne field seemed open which lay in the direction 
opposite from where the battle raged most fiercely. Thither it accord- 
ingly ran with all its remaining speed. Unobserved by it, however, a 
regiment was in that direction, held in reserve, and like Wellington’s 
at Waterloo, was lying flat on the ground, in order to escape the flyin 
bullets. Ere the rabbit seemied aware, it had jumped into the midst o 
these men. It could no further, but presently hestled down beside 
a soldier, and tried to hide itself under hisarm. As the man spread the 
skirt of his coat over the trembling fugitive, in order to insure it all the 
ep oes in his power to bestow, he no doubt feelingly remembered 

ow much himself then needed some higher protection, under the sha- 
dow of whose arm —_ be hidden his own defenceless head from the 
fast multiplying missiles of death scattered in all directions. 

It was not long, however, before the regiment was ordered up and 
forward, From the protection and safety.granted, the timid creature 
had evidently acquired confidence in man—as the boys are wont to say, 
“had been tamed.” As the regiment moved forws rd to the front of the 
battie, it hopped along, tame seemingly as a kitten, close at the fect of 
the suldier who had | estowed the needed protection. Wherever the 
regiment went during al the re tates part of that bloody day and 
terrible battle, the rabbit kept close beside its new friend. When night 
came on, and the rage of battle had ceased, it finally unmolested and 

somes 4 hopped away, in order to find sonie one of ite old and familiar 

aunts. 


Esquimavux ArcniTecTtuRE.—As the days lengthen, the 
villages are emptied of their iuhabitants, who move seaward on the ice 
to the seal-hunt, Then comes into use a marvellous system of archi- 
tecture, unkaown among the rest of the American nations. The fine, 
pure snow has by that time acquired, under the action of strong winds 
aud hard frosts, sufficient coherence to form an admirable light buildin 
material, with which the Eequimanx master-mason erects most comfort- 
sble domosheped houses. A circk is first travedon the emocth surfite 








of the snow, and the slabs for raising the walls are cut from within, so 
as to clear a space down to the ice, which is to form the floor of the 
eer bowen whose evenness was previously ascertained by probing. 
The slabs requisite to complete the dome, after the interior of the circle 
is exhausted, are cut from’some neighboring spot. Each slab is neatly 
fitted to its place by eee | a flenching-knife along the joint, when it 
instantly freezes to the wall, the cold atmosphere forming a most excel- 
lent cement. Crevices are plugged up. and seams accurately closed, by 
throwing a few shoveliuls of loose snow over the fabric. Two men 
generally work together in raising a houge, and the one whois stationed 
within cuts a low door, and creeps out when his task is over. The 
wills being only three or four inches thick, are sufficiently translucent 
to admit a very agreegble light, which servés fur ord:nary domestic 
purposes; but if more be required a window is cut, and the aperture 
fitted with a piece of transparent ice. The proper thickness of the 
walls is of some importance. A few inches excludes the wind, yet 
keeps down the temperature so as to prevent dripping {rom the interior, 
The furniture such as seats, taoles and —- places, is also formed 
of snow; and a covering of folded reindeer skin or seal skin readers 
them comfortable to the inmates. By means of antechambers and 
rches, in form of long, low galleries, with their openings turned to 
eeward, warmth jis insured in the interior; and social intercourse is 
promoted by building the houses contiguously, and cutting doors of 
communication between them, or by erecting covered ape we Store- 
houses, kitchens and other accessory buildings may be constricted in 
the same manner, and a degree of convenience gained which would be 
attempted in vain with aless plastic material. These houses are durable, 
the id has little effect on them, aud they resist the thaw until the sun 
acquires very considerable power.— Sir John Richardson. 


Tum following affecting epitaph is supposed to convey a 
very important fact. It was written by a lady, and is copied verbatim 
irem a soldier’s grave in the Wesleyan Cemetery, St. Louis, Mo. 


“ Here liye a stranger braiv. 
who died while fitin the Suthern Confederacy to sae. 
r piece to his Durt. 
braive Suthern friend 
from islond 10 
You reached a Glory us end. 
We plase these flowers above the stranger’s hed 
In bonor of the chiverless ded.” 
Sweet spirit rest in heven 
Ther’l be know Yankis then.” 


A DEAD Man Comes T0 Lire AND CONTEMNS THE PROBATE 
REcCORD.—Some rose ago a man without a family or relatives lived 
in a county in Arkaneas, and was possessed of an estate worth $5,000. 
He went to New Orleans and was absent four years without being heard 
from. The Probate Judge granted administration on his estate, wound 
it up and discharged the administrator, he man returned—had been 
to Mexico—when in the court the following dialogue took place: 

Dead man—If your honor please, I want my effects returned to me, 
as you see I am not dead, 

curt—I know as aman that you are alive and in court; but asa 
court, I know you are dead, for the records of the court say so, and 
against their verity there can be no averment—so says Lord Coke, and 
a good many other books I never read. 
ad mau—But I want my property, and it’s no difference to me 
whether your records lie or not. I am alive, and have not transferred 
ny property, and to deprive me of it without my consent is against the 
aw. 


Court—If you intimate that the records of ¢his court lie, this court 
will send you to jail! 
#d man—Send a dead man to jail! 
Court—Sheriff, take this apparition out. 


A GrorGia Conscript’s EXPERIENCE.—A friend who wit- 
nessed the battle of Antietam, fud remained in that region for some 
days, attending to the wounded, tells me that he found a Georgia cen- 
script ou the field mortally wounded. His only clothing was a shirt 
torn in shreds, and a pair of trousers out at the knee and seat! The 
kindness of my friend elicited from him his name, and some interesting 
particulars 

‘“‘T am,” said the wounded man, “a — by birth. I sold m 
cotton in 1860 for $5,300. I have a wife and four children at home, 
am a Union man. They pressed me into the army. Iamdying. I have 
never fired a gun at the Stars and Stripes.” 

A heartrending experience this, but my friend met some 14 other 
similar cases in almost the same extremity. Thousands of desert- 
ers, he says, escaped into the mountains, chiefly Northern-born men 
who were pressed int the rebel service, and they are gradually 
making their way into the settlements of Pennsylvania for clothing and 
food, which are generously bestowed. Sou hern-borp wen who have 
fallen into our hands, or deserted. are overcome at the kindness shown 
them, for they had been taught that they would all be murdered if 
caught by us! 

Narrow EscaPe FROM BEING BurieD ALive.—The fol- 
lowing statement is made of the narrow escape of a wounded soldier 
from ‘ eing buried alive: “ After the battle of Newberne, North Caro- 
lina, George W. Green, a volunteer from Cooperstown, Otsego couuty, 
N. Y., was sent out with others to bury the dead. Among the bodies 
picked up by Green and his helpers was that of one Rufus Petty, from 
the same county. The body wus placed on the stretcher and carried to 
the grave, and just as it was being lowered into the grave, Green, who 
had been familiar with Petty, thought he would search his pockets to 
see whether there was anything that might be sent home to his friends. 
In so doing he ran his hand up under his vest, and discovered that his 
heart was faintly beating. He announced the fact to his comrade, who 
said it couldn’t possibly be, as the surgeons had made a thorough inves- 
tigation of all on the field, and pronounted Petty, among the others, 
dead. He was then told to place his hand over the heait, whem he too 
became satisfied that there was life. Petty was subsequently carried 
to the hospital and recovered. He returned home, as did Green, and 
both men were in Albany last Sunday.” 








HUMORS OF THE WAR, 

SECRETARY STANTON recently ‘‘took down” a conceited 
wearer of shoulder-straps, who expressed a desire to command the 
body-guard of some General. ‘ Body-guard,” quoth the bluff S cretary. 
‘““ Why, sir, General-in-Chief Halleck tells me that the only body-guard 
he ever had was a bull-terrier pup.” 


‘* How is this?” said an old friend of Colonel Blank of the 
regular army, as he met him on Broadway the other day: ‘‘ I thought 
you declared you would resign if the President issued an anti-slavery 
proclamation, and yet you wear your shoulder straps still!” “Oh,” re- 
plied the Colonel, ‘‘ I meant that I would resign myself to it, and I have 
done 80.” 

As Bishop Rosecrans (brother of the General) was at din- 
ner recently, the conversation reverted to the war. 

‘It would seem to me, Bishop, that you and your brother are engaged 
in very different callings.” 

* Yes, it appears so,” returned the Bishop. “ And yet,” he continued 
“we are both fighting men. While the General ia wielding the sword 
of the flesh, T truet that I am os the sword of the Spirit. He is fight- 
ing the rebels, and I am fighting the spirits of darkness. There is this 
difference in the terms of the service—he is fighting with Price, while I 
am fighting without price.” 

SOUTHERN RIGHTS. 
TuE right to poison bullets, 
The right to rifle graves, 
To cut our prisoners’ gullets, 
Or treat them like our slaves; 
The right to use the savage 
To aid us in our fight, 
To freely scalp and ravage, 
Each is a Southern right. 


TO COMMISSARIES AND SUTLERS. 


A little stealing is a dangerous part, 

But stealing largely is a noble art; 

’Tis mean to rob » henroost or a hen, 

But stealing millions makes us gentlemen. 


Many a married soldier goes through a campaign without 
a scratch, and that’s better than he might do at home. — 

STONEWALL JACKSON’Ss ORDER TO HIS PricKkETs.—Watch 
and prey. 

A Id sort of pain is produced by a Minié Ball, 
I wonder?” ask:d the divinity student, lookin : 

.° battle of Antietam. . y g up from an account of 
“We r y one of Berdan’s riflemen,” replied X., “I 
it would ‘produce a sort of sharp-shooting pain pe camer 

THEY say that too many minors are enlisted in our army, 
but, for our part, we think that the minors do a great deal better than 
some of the majors. 

Wuatever the North may have thought of Mr. Davis 
heretofore, it now considers him a finished gentleman. 

“ Over the left,” the cant phrase implying falsehood, has 
been ab ndoned for the more emphatic and significant expression 
“ Over the wires !” 

THE biographer of Aaron Burr neglects to give us his 
genealogy ; but we presume the family tie of all the burrs is a chestnut, 

4 Fort that is too much stormed now-2-days—the piano- 
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J. H. WINSLOW & CO., 
100,000 


WATCHES, CHAINS, SETS OF JEWELEERY, GOLD PENS, 
BRACELETS, LOCKETS, RINGS, GENTS’ PINS, 
SLEEVE-BUTTOSS, STUDS, ETC,, ETC., 

ETC., 


Worth $500,000, 


To be sold for O-# Dollur each, without regard to 
value, and not to be paid for til you know what you 
areto get. Send % cts. for a Certificate, and get 
Circular containing full list and particulars; or see 
our advertisement in FRANK LESLIE’S, of Oct, 25, 
No, 369, page 79. 

J. H. WINSLOW & Co., 
208 Broadway, New York. 


FOR 


SCROFULA AND SCROFULOUS DISEASES. 


S a concentrated extract of Para Sarsapa- 
rilla, s0 combined with other substinces of still 
reater alterative power as to afford an cflective anti- 
ote for disensrs Sarsaparilla ix reputed to cure. Such 
aremedy is surely wanted by those who suffer from 
Strumous complaints, and that one which will accom- 
lich their cure must prove of immense service to this 
arge «liss of our afflicted fellow-citizens, How com- 
pletely this compound will do it has been proven by 
experiment on many of the worst cases te be found in 
the following complaints: 

SCROFULA AND SCROFULOUS COMPLAINTS, ERUP- 
TIONS AND ERUPTIVE DISEASES, ULCERS, PIMPLES, 
BiotcHeEs, TUMORS, SALT RHEUM, SCALD HEAD, 
SYPHILIS AND SYPHILITIC AFFECTIONS, MERCU- 
RIAL DISEASE, DRopsy, NEURALGIA OR Tic DOL- 
OREUX, DEBILITY, DYSPEPSIA OR INDIGESTION, 
ERYSIPELAS, ROSE OR ST. ANTHONY’S FIRE, and 
indeed the whole class of ¢ompluints arising from 
IMPURITY OF THE BLOOD. 

This compound will be found a great promoter of 
health, when taken in the spring, to expel the foul 
humors which fester in the biood at that season of the 
year. By the timely expulsion of them many rank- 
ling dis rders are nipped in the bud. Multitudes can, 
by the aid of this remedy, spare themselves from the 
endurance of foul eruptions and ulcerous sores, 
through which the system will strive to rid itself of 
corruptions, if not assisted to do this through the 
natural charnels of the body by an alterative medi- 
cine. Cleanse out the vitiated blood whenever you 
find its impurities bursting through the skin in pim- 
ples, eruptions or sores; cleanse it when you find it 
is obstructed and sluggish in the veins; cleanse it 
whenever it is foul, and your feelings will tell you 
when. Even where no particular disorder is felt, 
people enjoy better health and live longer for cleans- 
ing the blood. Keep the blood healthy, and all is 
well; but with the pabulum of life disordered, there 
can be no lasting health. Sooner or later something 
must go wrong, and the great machinery of life is dis- 
ordered or overthrown. 

During late years the public have been misled by 
large bottles, pretending to give a quart of Extract of 
$Sarsaparilla for one dollar. Most of these have been 
frauds upon the sick, for they not only cont:ia little, 
if any, Sarsaparilla, but often no curative properties 
whatever. Hence, bitter and painful disappointment 
has followed the use of the various extracts of Sarsa- 
parilla which flood the market,gintil vhe name itself 
isjustly despised, and has become synonymous with 
imposition and cheat. Still we call this compound 
Sarsaparilla, and intend to supply such a remedy as 
shall rescue the name from the load of obloquy which 
rests upon it, And we think we have und for be- 
lieving it has virtues which are irresistible by the or- 
dinary run of the diseases it is intended to cure, 

Prepared by DK. J. C. AYER & CO., Lowell, 


Mass. Price $1 per Bottle; Six Bottles in one pack- 
age, $5. 

= — a — = — 
F$30 a Month.—Wanted Book Oanvassers who 


will work for the above wages and expenses paid. 
Send for a Circular. Address 8S. F,. FRENCH & Co., 
121 Nassau Street, N. Y. 370 


“‘Mfoustaches and Whiskers in 42 days.” 

Hunting, Fishing and mony other GREAT SECRETS, 

allin the BOOK OF WONDERS, 7,590 sold. sth 
Price only 20 cts. &for $i. Matled free. 

. _Atarees Cc. E. HUNTER & CO., Hirsdale, N. H. 

70-3 





Priends of Sick and Wounded Soldiers 
—Ihve always on hand a good assortment of the 
WINES and BRANDIES of PAUL DE CONINCK, 
MONOD and GUIRAUD, of BORDEAUX, France. 
All goods warranted strictly pure. They are recom- 
mended avd largely used for medical purposes. J. 


MARC MARTIN, Importcr, 203 Pearl-st. N.Y. 370 
A WEEKLY NEWSPAPER, 


THE ALBION, ‘sressinswsvaze 
DEVOTED TO 
NEWS, POLITICS, CRITICISM, AND 
GENERAL LITERATURE. 
Price $3 per ANNUM; 6 CENTS PER COPY. 
Send for Specimen Copies, with price, to the 
ALBION OFFICE, 16 Beekman 8t., N. Y 
P. $.—Single Copies of the celebrated Albion Stee! 
Engravings, $3; half-dozen or more, $2 per Copy 
Sent, postpaid, to any address in the United States. 
000 


0 ALL WANTING FARMS. 


Large and thriving Settlement of VINELAND. 





Rich 


Soil, Good Crops of Wheat, Corn, Peaches, etc., to be 
seen. Only 30 miles from Philadelphia, Delightful 
climate, 20 acres tract at from $'5 to $20 per acre, 


payable within four years, Good scheols and society. 
Hundre’s are settling. Apply toCHAS.K LANDIS, 
P, M., Vineland, Cambertand Co., New Jersey. Re- 
port of Solon Robinson and Vineland Rural sent free, 


From Report of Solon Robinson, Ag. Ed, Tribune: 

“ It is one of the most extensive fertile tracts, in an 
almost level positio:, and suitable condition for plea- 
sant farming, \hat we know of this side of the Western 
prairies,” 367-70 


Gold! Gold! 
Full instructions in Veutriloquism, and how to win 
the undying love of the opposite sex, sent by mail to 
any person for Five Cents, Address 
J. F. JAGGERS, Culhoun, Illinois 


Employment.—THE FRANKLIN SEWING 
MACHINE COMPANY want loval an travelling 
Agen's at a very liberal salary or commission. For 
Circulars, terms and Specimen Marhine, address 
368-80 HARRIS BROTHERS, Boston, Mass. 


Wedding, Visiting, Invitation and Professional 
Cards neatly engraved and printed, by S. MAROT, 
Engraves, 434 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. ©rders 
through mail promptly attended to. Samples sent if 
desired. 


Army and Country Agents!—For liberal 
terms of WATCHES and 
BB5 HUBBARD 


EWELLERY, addrese 
BROS., 6 Navsau et., N. Y. 


FURNITURE ! 


WHOLESALE 


DEGRA AF 


OG. 


sists, in part, of 


large stock; ENAMELLED CHAMBER FURNITU 
TUCKER’S NEW STYLE 


JUST TRIBUTE TO MERIT! 


AT INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, LONDON, 
JULY 11TH, 18€2, 


DURYEA’S MAIZENA 


Was the only “preparation for food from Indian 
Corn” that received a medal and honorable mention 
from the Royal Commissioner-, the competition of all 
prominent manufacturers of “Corn Starch’ and 
“ Prepared Corn Maizena Flour” of this and other 
countries notwithstanding. The food and luxury of 
the age, without a single fault. One trial will con- 
vince the most sceptical. Makes Puddin rs, Cakes, 
Custards, Blancmang-, &c., without isinglass, with 
few or no eggs, at a cost astonishing the most econ- 
omical. A slight addition to ordinary Wheat Flour 
creatly improves Bread and Cake. It is also excel- 
Tent for thickening sweet sauces, gravies for fish 
avd meat, souns, &c. For Ice Cream nothing can 
compare with it. A little boiled in milk will produce 
rich Cream for coffee, ch. colate tea, &c, _ 

Put up in 1 pound packages, with directions. 

A most delicious article of food for children and 
invalids of all ages. F 

For sale by Grocers and Druggists everywhere 

Manufactured at GLEN COVE, LUNG ISLAND. 
369-80 WHOLESALE DEPOT, 166 FULTON ST. 


VERY LARGE ASSORTMENT 
A 
LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S 
CLOAKS. 


HAYT & KARR, 
No, 361 BROADWAY. 





369-72 
HIGHT CARD PICTURES 
For $1, at 
K. W. BENICZKY’S 


PHOTOGRAPHIC ROOMS, ; 
No, 2 New Chambers S8t., cor. of Chatham St. 000 


= — —— ————— — 


Beauty.—Hunt’s BLoom OF Roszs, a charming, 
delicate and natural color for the cheeks or lips; will 
not wash off or injure the skin. It remains perma- 
nent for years and cannot be_ detected. Mailed free 
for $1. HUNT & CO., Perfumers, 133 South Seventh 
St., Philadelphia. 000 


Get the Best! 
COOLEY’S CABINET PRINTING PRESS, 
The cheapest an’ best thing out. 
Send for Circulars, inclotiag stamp. é 
J. G. COOLEY & CO. No. 1 Spruce St., N. Y, 


Vo You Want Luxuriant Whiskers 
or Moustaches P 

uy Onguent will force them to grow heavily in 

L six weeks (upon the smoothest face) without 

stain or injury to the sip. Price $1—sent by mail, 

post free, to any address of receipt of an order. 


R, G. GRAHAM, 10? Nassau St., New York, 


SONNTAG & BEGGS’ 
MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS! 


FINE VIOLINS AND STRINGS, 

GERMAN ACCORDEONS, 
GUITARS, FLUTES, 
368-80 11 MAIDEN LANE, New York. 


gee? MADE EASY; a curious book 
\ (third edition).—Containing plain, common- 
sense directions, showing how all may be suitebly 
married, irrespective of age, sex or position, whethe 
prepossessing or otherwise, with « treatise on fhe art 
of fascinating any person you wish—a curious, scien- 
lifie experiment which never faile. Free for 25 cts 
Address T. WILLIAM & CO., Publishers 


we Box 2,200, PhiladelIptia, 


41.24 Procures Atwater’s S], 


PATENT CopyING PRESS AND Book By MAIL. IT 
Copies WRITING INSTANTLY AND PERFECTLY. A 
CAPITAL ARTICLE. THOUSANDS ALREADY SOLD. 
AGENTs WANTED TO SELL BY SAMPLE IN CITIES, 
&c. CIRCULAR FREF. 

358-75 J. H. ATWATER, Providence, R. I. 


A. LANGE, 
PICTURE AND LOOKING-“L 
FRAMZES 
AND 
CORNICES FOR ROOMS, 
MADE TO ORDER, AND RE-GILDING DONE 
206 William St., cor. Frankfort, New York. 


SINCLAIR TOUSEY, 


121 Nassau St., New York, 

General Agent for Publishers, Newsdealérs 
and Booksellers. 

Everything required by the traic svprlie? at the 

loweet rates. 0000 





8? BOWERY, 


The best as well es the cheapest of any in us, 


«@- Their facilities for manufacturing defy competiti 


FURNITURE ! ! 


AND RETAIL. 


BY 


& TAYLOR, 


(Formenzty H. P. Dea@Raay,) 


REW YORK. 


This establishment is six storeys in height, and extends 242 feet through to No, 66 Chrystie Stroet—making 
one of the largest Furniture Houses in the United States, 


They are prepared to offer great inducements to the Wholesale Trade for Time or Cash. Their stock con 


ROSEWOOD PARLOR AND CHAMBER FURNITURE; 


Mahogany and Walout Parlor and Chamber Furniture ; 
Also, CANE and WOOD SEAT work, all qualities; HATK, HUSK snd SPRING MATTRESSES, a 


RE, in Sets, from $22 to $100. 


PATENT SPRING BED, 
Retail price, $2 each. 


on. All work guaranieced as represented 359-74 





The Harly Physical Degeneracy of 
AMERICAN PEOPLE, 


And the early ome ey a of Childhood and 
Youth, just published by DR. STONE, Physician to 
the Troy Lung and Hygienic Institute. 

A Treatise on the above subject, the cause of Ner- 
vous Debility, Marasmus and Consumption; Wasting 
of the Vital Fluids the mysterious and hiaden causes 
for Palpitation, Impaired Nutrition and Digestion. 

ae Fail not to send two red Stamps and obtain this 
book. Address 


DR. ANDREW STONE, 


y fom to the Troy Lung and Hygienic Institute 
and Physician for Diseases of the Heart, Throat and 
Lungs, No. 96 Fifth St., Troy, N. Y. 357-50 


The Confessions and Experience o1 
an Invalid. 


)UBLISHED for the benefit and as a warning 
and a caution to young men who suffer from 
Nervous Debility, Premature Decay, &c.; supplying 
at the same time the means of Seli-Cure. By one who 
has cured himeelf, after being pu to great expense 
through medical imposition and quackery. By in- 
closing a postpaid addressed envelope, Single Copies 
may be had of theauthor, NATHANIEL MAYFAIR, 
Esq., Bedford, Kings Ceunty, N. Y. 370 82 


A MAN OF A THOUSAND ! 
A Consumptive Cured. 


DR. H. JAMES discovered, while in the East In- 
dies,a certain cure for Consumption, Asthma, Bron- 
chitis, Coughs, Colds and tieneral Debility. The 
recipe, containing full directions for making and 
successfully using this remedy, will be sent on 
receipt of two stamps to pity expenses. Adress 

CRADDOCK & CO. 
No, 225 North Second Street, Phila, 


—— 





367-70 
be roel IMMEDIATELY, in every 
town and village, an Agent of either sex to 
engage in a light and profitable business by which 
from $8 to $12 per week can be made. Persons hav- 
ing leisure evevings can make from 40 cents to $1 per 
evening. A sample, with full particulars, sent by 
mail to all who inclose 3 letter stamps (9 cents), and 
address IRA RUSSELL & CO., Hooksett, N. H. 
367-70 





RMY SHIRTS! ARMY SHIRTS!! 
AT PARRISH’S SHIRT FACTORY, 
323 Canal Street, New York. 
SUPERIOR DRESS SHIRTS made to order, fit 
guaranteed, $21 and $24 per dozen. 
Family Supply Store for 
Bosoms, Collars and Wristbands, 
For Shirt-making. 
367-74 JAS, PARRISH, 
$75 a Month!—I want to hire an Agent in 
every county at $75 a month and expenses, to sell a 
sew cheap Sewing Machine Address, with stamp, 
358-72 8. MADIAON, Alfred, Maine, 


SALLARD’S PATENT BREECH-LOADING RIFLE, 


- 


This Arm is entirely new, and is universaily ac- 
knowledged to be the nearest to perfection of any 
Breech-loading Rifle ever made. Length of Barrel, 24 
inches; weight of Rifle, 7 unds. Size of Calibre 
adapted to Nos, 32, 38, and 44 Copper Water-proof 
Curtridges. Also 


Prescott’s Cartridge Revolvers. 


The 8 in., or Navy Size, earries a Ball weighing 38 
to the lb., and the No. 32, or 4 in, Revolver, a Ball 80 
othe lb. By recent experiments made in the Army 
hese Revolvers were pronounced the best and most 
fective weapons in use, 

For particulars call or send for a Cireular to 

MERWIN & BRAY, Sole Agents, 
No. 262 Broadway, New York 
Also, Agents for the Soldiers BULLET-PROOF VEST. 
LA 
ALE AND PORTER FOR FAMILIES. 
ROBERT ADAIR, 
440 CANAL STR#ET, near Varick, N. Y., 
Is prepared to supply Families with 
PHILADELPHIA PORTER, 
PHILADELPHIA ALE, 
PHILADELPHIA XXX Strout 
PHILADELPHIA XX ALt- 

Scotch and English Ales. Champagne Cider, &c. 
London and Dublin Porter. Mineral Waters, &c., io 


bottles, on the most reasonable terms, and delivered 
without extra charge to any part of the City. tf 





From Messrs Paul de Coninck, Monod & Guiraud 
of Bordeaux. 
WARRAKTED STRICTLY PURE. 


For Sale by 
J. MARC MARTIN, Importer, 
000 203 Pearl Street, New York, 


Bmployment at Your Own Home— 
Either sex—sultable for a livelihood or Iisure hours 
in every city and town. Large profits realized, Ad- 


dress, with red stemp, for particulars, 
CTOR WARNER, 
S72 & Eset Twelfth St., New York, 








HE CHEAP CASH JEWELLERY HOUSE 
OF NEW YORK. 
HEADQUARTERS FOR 
Masons and All Dealers in Jewellery, 
C. P. GIRTON, ; 
MANUFACTURING JEWELLER, 
No. 208 Broadway. | . 


Wholesale Agents wanted in every Regiment and 
Towa in the United States, Canada and British Pro- 
vinces, The assortment comprises all kinds of 


SETS, VEST CHAINS, NECK CHAINS, LOCK 
ETS, BRACELETS, RINGS, PINS, CHARMS, 
STUDS and BUTTONS, MASONIG, 

I. 0. 0. F., AND ALL KINDS 
OF EMBLEM PINS, 
And everything in the Jewellery Jine. 

Any one wishing t» see samples, I will send either 
of the following articles, to er with my Wholesale. 
Circular, on the receipt of one dollar : 

A Gold Masonic Pin or Ring, or a 

Nice Gold-plated Masonic Fob-Key, or 

Beautiful Set of Jewellery, ora 

Fine Engraved Snap Locket, or an: 
Oval Engraved Bracelet, or a 
California Diamond Ring or Pin, or a: 

Set of Engraved Solitaire Sleeve-Buttons, 

(Lady’s or Gentleman’s), or a 

Set of Studs and Buttons, ora 

Gentleman’s Seal Stone Ring, or & 

Lady’s Double Heart Ring, ora 

Lady’s Enameled Revolvin Pin, or a 
Neat Gold-pla Vest Chain or Neck Chain, or a 
California Diamond Cluster Pis, with 
Chain attached, or ar- 
Anchor Pin, with Chain attached, ora 
Fine Gold ren and Pencil. 

All the above goods are sold at retail at from ¢2 to 
@5 each. Persons wishing to order anything which 
may not be specified on the Circular, cam re y upon 
having their orders faithfully attended to. 369-71 


Hold Fast that which is Good. 
= ey tes Hair Dye, best in the World, 
Rogle’s Hyperion Fluid Restores and Dresses Hair. 
Bogle’s Bilm of Cytherea cures Tan and Pimples. 
aay Cheapest, best and most reliable. Try. Be 
convinced. W. BOGLE, 202 Washington St., Boston. 
Inclose postage stamp for reply. 000aw 





Commercial Travellers Wanted.—Large 





commission ; honorable business. Circular sent. A. 
W. HARRISON, Philadelphia, 361-73 
These Celebrated Engraved Cards sold only at J. 

Old Establishment, 302 Broadway, cgr. N.Y. 
ta Established 1840, [Kor Specimen by Mail, two stamps. 


000 


To Nervous Sufferers of both Sexes.— 
A Retired Clergyman having been restored to health. 
in a few days, after — = | years of great nervous suf- 
fering, is willing to assist others by sending (free), on 
the receipt of a postpaid directed envelope, a ayy of 
the prescription used. Direct, the Rev. JOHN M. 
DAGNALL, 186 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 370-S2 








Mme- Demorest’s $5 Sewing Machine 
mak s the Running-Stitch very rapidly, exactly like 
hand sewing, only more perfect and regular, Wil 
Gather, Hem Tuck, Shirr, Run-up breadths, etc., wi 
double or single thread, using a common needle. Any 
child can use it. It will last a liietime. A marvel of 
me gee A beautiful ornament and a rapid, 4 
tical and efficient Sewing-Machine, adapted to a e 
proportion of fine family sewing. A gem for the 
million. Every lady, mother, milliner and dressmaker 
should have one. Sent everywhere by express, and 
collected on delivery. Liberal arrangements for 
Agencies. For particulars, specimen of sewing, etc. 
send a stamp for return pos . Address 
3700 MME, DEMOREST, No. 743 Broadway, N. ¥ 





A SPLENDID MAGAZINE. 


MME. DEMOREST’S MIRROR OF FASHIONS 
AND JOURNAL DU GRAND MONDE. This 
splendid Magazine is devoted exclusively to the 
Fashions and Noveltics in Dress fir Ladies and 
Children, and is sapowietent to be the largest aud 
best Fashion Magazine in the world. Contains large 
and beautiful Fashion Plates, numerous Engravings, 
Braid-Work, Embroi !ery and three full-sized Patterns. 
Published at No. 473 Broadway, and seld everywhere, 
at 25 ceuts—yearly, $1, with a valuable premium. Do 
not fail to see the splendid Winter number, 38700 





NOW REABY, 
FRANK LESLIE'S 
POCKET EDITION 


OF THE 


TAX LAW. 


PRICE 10 CENTS. . 





Still Victorious. 
Bogle’s Electric Hair Dye........... Newly improved, 
Bogle’s Hyperion Fluid......... Farces Hair to grow. 
Bogle’s Balm of Cytherea. . Improves the Complexion, 

Surpass all others, cheapest, best and most reliable" 
W. BOGLE, 
202 Washington S8t., Boston. 





$ Something New.—Agents wanted, male and 
female, in every town and city, to sell 20 New Patent 
Articles, wanted in every fumily. Send Stamp for 
Circular, 8S. W. RICE & CO., 

468 434 Chestnut St., Pa. 





DEURRAY, BDDY & CO.’s 


LOTTERIES | 


AUTHORIZED BY THE STATES OF 


Kentucky 

AND 
Missouri, 
draw daily; in public, under the superintendence of 
sworn Commissioners. 
a@ The Managers’ Offices are located at Covington 
Kentucky, and St. Louis, Missouri. 





PRIZES VARY FROM 


$2 50 TO $100,000! 
Tickets from $2 50 to $20! 


S@ Circulars, giving full explanation and the 
Schemes to be drawn, will be sent, free of expens 
by addressing 

MURBAY, EDDY & CO., Covington, Kentucky; 

Oz, 

MUBBAY, EDDY & CO., &t. Louis, Misscurt 














» 


[Nov. 1, 1862. 











al it, | Cireulars mailed free, 
1 ERICA CAMP CHEST CoO. 
° 202 Broadway, New York. 





$ Gemothing Hew !—-Agents Wanted !— 
pe ee a 
faction. The best inducements offered. Soiatire 


ptive 
] sent on lication. For terms, &c., ad- 
dress 
New York, and Chi 


with stamp, RICE & CO., 83 Nassau Street, 
» Illinois. 





AGENTS WANTED 


To sell 10 New Styles of PRIZE and STATIONERY 
PACKAGES. The Cheapest, st and Best in the 


World, ming 50 Sheetsof Writing Paper and 100 
useful cles. Price $5 per 100, and upwards. Send 
for Circulars, 


C. M. DUNN & CO., 118 Nassau st., 
New York. ° 





Grover & Baker’s 


CELEBRATED 


- Noiseless Sewing 
Machines. 


Acknowledged to be superior 
to all others, 


+ 495 BROADWAY, NEw YORK. 
Agencies throughout the 


United States, 0000 
BALLOU’S 
PATENTED 


yr. ¥.- B. 


french Yoke 
SHIRTS 


WARRANTED 
TO FIT, 








aa «SEND FOR 4 
CIRCULAR. 


Ballou Bros., 


409 Broadway, 
New York. 


For sale by all the principal dealers throughout the 
United State< 











' WATCHES GIVEN AWAY!!! 





ee ee ae oe ee ee ee 
4 


We want YOU to send ST of 
WEIR & CO., Publishers, 84 So. Third 5t., Phileds. 


0000 














ARMY SHIRTS! ARMY SHIRTS!! 
AT PARRISH’S SHIRT FACTORY, 
323 CANAL STREET, N. Y. ‘ 


SUPERIOR DRESS SHIRTS. 


Made to measure, Fit guaranteed. $21 and $24 


r dozen. 
az Famil Supply Store of Bosoms, Collars and 
Wristbands for Shirt-making. 366-910 





FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 











CAVALRY OFrFICER—“ Well, there is one advantage 1 can tell you about cavalry, and that is, 
in addition to its being a more dashing service, when you get short you can always eat your 





pv, the kind offered by others. They are AL 
GOOD, and contain large quantities of Fine Paper, 
Envelopes, Pens, Pencils, Penholders, Blotters, Re- 
cipes, Games, Fashion Plates, Hints, Likenesses, Rich 
Jewellery, Fancy Articles, Paper and oy 
Prin in Colors, ete., etc. ROFITS 200 PER 
CENT. $15 PER DAY made easy. We also give 
free a SPLENDID WATCH te each person who 
buys 100 Packages. Send for New Circular. 8. C. 
RICKARDS & CO., 102 Nassau Street, New York. 
Largest and oldest Frize Package House in the world. 
3700 





See C. P. Girton.—Page 9, 3700 
Wheeling Chairs for Invalids—! Great Jones 
Street. 370-30 








UNION PAPER AND ENVELOPES. 
PRIZE PACKAGES t variety. Retail at 25 

cents each. NEW ARMY PORTFOLIO retails for 

ze. Great inducements to Agents and Dealers, Send 

or Circular. 

3700 G. 8. HASKINS & CO., 36 Beekman-st., N. Y. 





Agents wanted te sell Winslow’s Army and 
Prize Stationery Package, containing more Stationery 
and other useful and valuable articles than any other 
Prize Pa offered. As an extra inducement to 

nt#, we shall give, with every 100 packages sold 
a large and splendid ‘Silver Ice Pitcher, sold by ali 
Jewellers for $12, and warranted to be worth at least 
as much as any two watches ever ore away by any 
New York or Philadelphia Prize Package ufac- 
turers. A sample of Package and Circular will be 
mailed FREE, by addressing 

W. L. WINSLOW, 

370-10 Bookseller and Stationer, Syracuse, N.Y. 


$10—Johnson’s Union W: Machine 
—Stands unrivalled as the cheapest, best and most 








To Consumptives. 


HE Advertiser, having been restored to health 
in a few weeks, by a very simple remedy, after 
having suffered several years with a severe LUNG 
AFFECTION, and that dread disease, CONSUMPTION, 18 
anxious to make known to his fellow-sufferers the 
means of cure. To all who desire it he will send a 
copy of the prescription used (free of charge), with 
directions for preparing and using the same, which 
they will find a swre cure for Consumption, Asthma, 
Broachitéa, Gc. The only object of the advertiser in 
sending the prescription is to benefit the afflicted, and 
spread information which he conceives to be invaluable, 
and he hopes every sufferer will try his remedy, as it 
will cost them nothing, and may proveablessing Par 
ties wishing the prescription will please address 
REV. EDWARD A. WILSON 
Williamaburg, Kings County, N. Y. 


STAMMERING, 


PAMPHLETS (new setien) describ’ BATES 
APPLIANCES; the NEW SCIENTIFIC and only 
known means for the rapid and permanent cure of 
STAMMERING, can be obtained, FREE OF EXPENSFB 
by addressing H, C. L. MEARS 
No. 82 Broadway, New York. 
Post Office Box 1923. 367-80 





reliable for Hospitals, Hotels and Families generally 
—PRICE $10, 
J. JOHNSON & CO., 457 Broadway, N. Y. 





$8—Johnson’s Union Clothes Wringer. 
made ef galvanized iron and vulcanized Indiarubber. 
Never out ef order. Is admitted to be the best iv 
use, and will fit any tub or box—PRICE $8. 

J, JOHNSON & CO., 457 B way, N.Y. 


SOLID GOLD THIMBLES. 
Some as low as $3 each, 
AT 
G. C. ALLEN’S, 
No, 415 Broadway, New York. 


TELESCOPIC WATCH KEYS 
AND CHARMS, 
Of Lincoln, McClellan, Scott, the Lord’s Prayer, &c. 
GEO. C. ALLEN, 


For sale by 
No. 415 Broadway, New York, 





FINE GOLD WATCHES 
Of all descriptions. Some for ladies in hunting cases 
as low as $25. Warranted correct timekeepers. 
For sale by GEO. C, ALLEN, 
No, 415 Broadway, New York. 
GENTLEMEN’S 
FINE GOLD SCARF PINS. 


New Styles. 
GEO. C. ALLEN, 
No. 415 Broadway, New York. , 








For sale by 
3700 








Kerosene Oil for Families. 

THE BEST, THE SAFEST AND CHEAPEST. 

Persons desirous of supplying themselves with 
Kerosene Oil of the best quality, and at the cheapest 
rates, as well as every other description of oil, for 
lubrieation and other purposes, will find it to their 
interest to call upon the undersigned, who are pre 
peren sell any quantity required by Families and 

erchants, from one eee to a thousand. 

. aA AMES TURNER & SON, 
tfo 187 Water St., New York. 


7 





U. Ss. A. NIGHT COMPAS#ES. 
@an be seen distinctly the darkest night without a 
light. Used by Gen. McClellan and our most dis- 


tinguished officers. Pri 1, and $10. Sent 
Ss of price “iolotaiand retail, by 


WED Willies Bt, N.Y. 


FRIENDS OF SOLDIERS! 


LL Articles for Soldiers at Baltimore, Wash- 

ington, Fortress Monroe, Harper’s Ferry, 
Newberne, Port Royal,«w 1 all other places, should 
be sent, athalf rates, by HARNDEN’S EXPRESS. 
No. 74 Broadway. Sutlers charged low rates. 000 





10,000 WATCHES 
For sale at wholesale prices, Send for a Circular, 
J. L. FERGUSON, 208 Broadway, N. Y. 





A Beautiful Microscope for 26 cts., 


AGNIFYING 500 times, mailed on receipt 
of price. Five of different powers, $1. Ad 
dress F, B. BOWEN, Box 220, Bo , Mass, ° 











horse !” 
AGENTS WANTED Send them to your Friends in the Army. 
I City, T d Camp, t 1 Great N 
Prize Packages. DECIDEDLY SUPERIOR to any-| THE UNION PLAYING CARDS! 


Novelty and Amusement 
Combined. 
Use them to Entertain your Friends at Home! 


These are THE FIRST AMERICAN CARDS 
EVER MADE, and their successful tion thus 
far makes them the STANDARD NATIONAL 
AMERICAN PLAYING CARDS. The Suits are 
Eagles, Shields, Stars and riage numbered from the 
Ace to the 10 Spot. Instead o the King is the Col- 
onel, the Goddess of Liberty for the Queen, and the 
Major for the Jack. No New Games to be learned. 
YOU CAN PLAY ALL THE USUAL GAMES 
SAME AS BEFORE. 


Over 20,000 Packs have been sold 
the Army alone! 


Soldiers want them. Families want them. Dealers 
want them. Four Packs mailed free on receipt of $1. 
a YS discount to the trade. Send for ular, 
88, 
AMERICAN PUBLISHING AGENCY, 
3700 No. 14 Chambers Street, New York. 


MRS. STEPHENS’ 
GREAT 


PICTORiaL HISTORY OF THE WAR, 


Is sold exclusively by Subscription through regu- 
larly appointed Agents. 

Yor rms by Agueet and full culars, address 
3700 J. G. WELLS, 165 William Street, N, Y. 








AGENTS WANTED. 
APPLY AT ONCE. 
FRANK LESLIE’S 


ILLUSTRATED PUBLICATIONS 


Canvassers and Agents are notified that the Sub- 
scription Department at this office is now m: ex- 
tensive arrangements for a thorough canvass of the 
PIcTORIAL HISTORY OF THE WAR and the MonTH- 
LY MAGAZINE. Liberal inducements are offered to 
local Agents. If you want a profitable Agency, send 
for 4 Circular. Address 

BENJ. W. HITCHCOCK, General Agent. 
19 City Hall Square, N, ¥. 





ents Wanted.—PRIZE STATIONERY 
PACKAGES, the BEST, ©HEAPEST, and MO) 
SALEABLE. Those now in thefbusiness, as well 
others, should send for our Circular. 
3690 THISTLE & CO., 128 and 130 Nassau-st., N.Y. 


WARDS | 


PERFECT FITTING 
SHIRTS. . 


Self-IMeasurement for Shirts. 


Printed_ directions for self-measurement, list of 
prices, and drawivugs of different styles of shirts and 
collars sent free everywhere. 


FRENCH FLANNEL ARMY SHIRTS, 
$18, $24 and $30 per Dozen. 

Ss. W. H: WARD, from London, 
000 No. 387 BROADWAY. 

The Prince of Holiday Gifts or Presents. 
—THE CRAIG MICROSCOPE.— es small 
objects 10,000 times. So simple that a child may use 
it. The cheapest and best Microscope in the world, 


Price, by mail, $2 25; with six mounted objects, $3. 
Address HENRY CRAIG, 182 Centre-st. N. Y. 370-30 


THE REPRESENTATIVE WOMEN 


OF AMERICA. 


Just published, for November, 














FRANK LESLIE'S MONTHLY 


Containing a 
FULL LENGTH PORTRAIT, 
Most exquisitely engraved on Steel, of 


MISS CHASE, 
Daughter ef the Secretary of the Treasury. 


Every number of FRANK LESLIE’s MONTHLY, the 
most popular Magazine of the day, will in future be 
a _— wit! é pm 7 i Len hes oor 

autifully engraved on of some distinguishe 
American Late. ’ 


Every one of these superb Illustrations is worth 
more than the usual subscription to the Magazine, 
and will, when complete, form a complete Gallery of 
American Intellect, Loveliness and Fashion. 


TIFFANY & CoO., 


, LATE 
TIFFANY, YOUNG & ELLIS. 


Fine Jewellery, Precious Stones, Watches, Silver 
are, Bronzes, Clocks, Rich Porcelain Articles of 
Art and Luxury. 


No, 550 BROADWAY, NEw YORK. 
HOUSE IN PARIS; TIFFANY, REED & CO, 


STEINWAY & SONS’ 


PATENT 
OVERSTRUNG 
GRAND 
AND SQUARE 
* PIANOS 
Are now considered the best Pianos manufactured 
and will be sold to suit the times, Each Instrument 


——— for five years. Warerooms Nos. 82 and 84 
Walker St., near Broadway, N.Y. Send for Circular, 


CHARLES HEIDSIECK 
CHAMPAGNE. 


This popular Wine, of which the undersigned are 
SOLE AGENTS FOR NORTH AMERICA, 
Received the First Premium.-at the 


BORDEAUX EXPOSITION IN 1859. 


the Medal awarded by re 4 can be seen at our office 
0% T. W BAYAUD & |, 100 Pearl St., N. ¥ 

















Lands.—TO ALL WANTING FARms, Thriving 
Settlement, Rich Soil, Mild Climate: see advertise- 
ment of Vineland, on page 95. 367-700 





f NOW READY, 
FRANK LESLIE'S 
POCKET EDITION 


OF THE 


TAX LAW. 





PRICE 10 CENTS. 





NOW READY 
THE MOST MAGNIFICENT WORK OF THE AGE, 


THE. FIRST VOLUME OF 


FRAN E LEISLIn’s 


PICTORIAL HISTORY OF THE WAR! 


This Volume is a complete record of the GREAT REBELLION of 1861 and 1862, from the attack on 
Fort Sumter to the present time. It is in royal folio, embellished with 


Eight Hundred Splendid MDlustrations! 


The Illustrations comprise every incident of interest, while the battle-scenes are masterpieces of effect 


and accuracy, not surpass v4 Horace Vernet. Duri 
had not less than 26 Speciai Ar 


the entire time of the Rebellion, Frank Leslie has 


tists in the Field, besides innumerable Volunteer Correspondents, who have 
furnished him with Sketches of every event of interest. 


This great work hes Portraits and Biographies of the eminent men of the time—Soldiers, Patriots, Rebels 


and § men. 


ever issued. 


Volume 1 has 416 imperial folio pages, elegantly printed on fine thick paper, manufactured expressly for 
this work, which is universally acknowledged by the press as the greatest i 


istorical Work of the kind 


It is edited by the Hon, E. G. Squier, late U. 8. Minister to Central America. 
t all the Offici 


deccriptl f the battl ~ sages = iy 
ion of the e8 , ete., ete. 
aa This work can ‘either be had, first volume 


plet in 
te numbers, PRICE 25 CENTS.’ Each number is bound in a tasteful cover, tinted, and 
beautiful the drawing-room table. 


designs, 80 aa to be an ornament to 


al Documents of importance, emanating North and South, with complete 





bers, PRICE $6 50 CENTS, or in 
bellished 


Persons desiring a local Agency should send forja Circular. 


FRANK LESLIE, 


19 City Hall Square, New York. 





